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CHAPTER VIII. 
INSATIABLE. 
ff’ Y DEAR GENERAL,—As I know it is impossible 


to catch you for luncheon, come and see me at 
three, before I go out.—Yours most sincerely, 





“CLARA LUSHINGTON.” 


No date, of course. The General, nevertheless, ordered his hack 
at half-past two, in confident expectation of finding his correspondent 
at home. 

He was ushered into perhaps the prettiest doudoir in London—a 
nest of muslin, filagree, porcelain, and exotics, with a miniature 
aviary in one window, a miniature aquarium in the other, a curtain 
over the door, and a fountain opposite the fire-place. Here he had 
an opportunity of admiring her taste before the fair owner appeared, 
examining in turn all the ornaments on her chimney-piece and writing 
table, amongst which, with pardonable ostentation, a beautifully 
mounted photograph of her husband was put in the most conspicuous 
place. 

He was considering what on earth could have induced her to marry 
its original, when the door opened for the lady in person, who 
appeared, fresh, smiling, and exceedingly well-dressed. Though she 
had kept her visitor waiting, he could not grudge the time thus 
spent, when he observed how successful it had been turned to 
account. 
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“‘ You got my note,” said she, pulling a low chair for him close to 
the sofa on which she seated herself. “I wonder if you wondered 
why I wanted to see you !” 

The experience of St. Josephs had taught him it is well to let these 
lively fish run out plenty of line before they are checked, so he 
bowed, and said, “ He hoped she had found something in which he 
could be of use.” 

“Use!” repeated the lady. ‘Then you want me to think you 
consider yourself more useful than ornamental. General, I should 
like to know if you are the least bit vain.” 

“A little, perhaps, of your taking me up,” he replied, laughing ; 
“ of nothing else, I think, in the world.” 

She stole a glance at him from under her eyelashes, none the less 
effective that these had been darkened before she came down. “ And 
yet, Iam sure, you might be,” she said softly, with something of a 
sigh. 

The process, he thought, was by no means unpleasant; a man 
could undergo it a long time without being tired. 

“Do you know I’m interested about you ?” she continued, looking 
frankly in his face. “For your own sake—a little ; for somebody 
else’s—a great deal. Have you never heard of flowers ‘ that waste 
their sweetness on the desert air ?’” 

“And blush unseen?” he replied. “I’m blushing now. Don’t 
you think it’s becoming ?” 

“Do be serious !” she interposed, laying a slim white hand on his 
sleeve. ‘TI tell you I have your welfare at heart. That’s the reason 
you are here now. If I cannot be happy myself, at least I like to 
help others. Everybody ought to marry the right person. Don’t 
you think so? You've got a right person. Why don’t you marry 
her ?” 

Watching him narrowly, she perceived, by the catch of his breath, 
the quiver of his eye-lid, that for all his self-command her thrust had 
gone straight home. 


His was too manly a nature to deny its allegiance. “Do you 
think she would have me,” said he, simply and frankly, “ if I was to 
ask her?” 

Mrs. Lushington never liked him better than now. To this worldly 
weary, manceuvring woman, there was something inexpressibly re- 
freshing in his unaffected self-depreciation. “What a fool the girl 
is!” she thought; “why, she ought to jump at him!” But what 
he said, was— Qui cherche trouve. If you don’t put the question, 
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how can you expect to have an answer? Are you so spoilt, my dear 
General, that you expect women to drop into your mouth like over- 
ripe fruit? What we enjoy is, to be worried and teased over and 
over again, till at last we are bored into saying ‘Yes’ in sheer 
weariness, and to get rid of the subject. How can you be refused, 
much more accepted, if you won’t even make an offer ?” 

“Do you know what it is to care for somebody very much ?” said 
he, smoothing his hat with his elbow, as a village-maiden on the stage 
plaits the hem of her apron. ‘ What you suggest seems the boidest 
game no doubt ; but it is like putting all one’s fortune on a single 
throw. Suppose the dice come up against me, can you wonder I 
am a little afraid to lift the box?” 

“T cannot fancy you afraid of anything,” she answered with an 
admiring glance; “not even of failure, though it would probably be 
a new sensation. You know what Mr. Walters says—(he winced, 
and she saw it)—‘ When you go to a fighting-house, you should take 
a fighting man.’ So I say, ‘When you are in a tangle about women, 
ask a woman to get you out of it.’ Put yourself in my hands, 
and when you dress for dinner, you shall be a proud and a happy 
General !” 

His face brightened. “I should be very happy,” said he, “I 
honestly confess, if Miss Douglas would consent to be my wife. Do 
you advise me to ask her at once ?” 

“ This very day, without losing a minute !” was the answer. “ Let 
me have to congratulate her when I call to drive her out at half- 


”? 


past five.” 
The General looked at the clock, smoothing his hat more vigo- 
rously than ever. ‘It’s nearly four now,” said he, in a faltering 


voice. ‘ Mrs. Lushington, I am really most grateful. It’s too kind 
of you to take such an interest in my affairs. Would you mind tell- 
ing me? Women understand these things much better than men. 
If you were in my place, do you think I ought? I mean what is 
the best plan? In short, would you advise me to call, and ask her 
point-blank, or to—to write a line, you know—very explicit and 
respectful, of course, and tell the servant to wait for an answer?” 

She was very near laughing in his face, but mastered her gravity, 
after a moment’s reflection, and observed sententiously— 

‘Perhaps in your case a few lines would be best. You can write 
them here if you like, or at your club. The shorter the better. 
And,” she added, shaking hands with him very kindly, while he rose 
to take leave, “whichever way it goes, you will let me know the 


result.” 
K 2 
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As the street-door closed, she opened her blotting-book, and 
scribbled off the following despatch :— 


“ DEAREST BLANCHE, 
“Alarms! A ‘skirmish! I write to put you on your guard. 
The General, your General, has been here for an hour. He seems to 
have made up his mind, so prepare yourself for it at any moment. I 
think you ought to accept him. He would relapse into a quiet, kind, 
and respectable husband. Your own position, too, would be im- 
proved and what I call established. Don’t be obstinate, there’s a 
dear. In haste. Ever your own loving 
“CLaRA L—— 

“You mustn’t forget you dine here. Nobody but ourselves, Uncle 
John, the two Gordon girls (Bessie has grown so pretty), and Daisy 
Walters, who starts for Ireland to-morrow. As soon after eight as 
you can.” 


Then she rang the bell, and sent off her note with directions for its 
immediate transmission. Henry must take it at once. If Miss 
Douglas was not at home, let him find out where she had gone, and 
follow her. There was no answer, only he must be quite sure she got 
it; and pretty Mrs. Lushington sank back on her sofa, with the 
pleasing reflection that she had done what she called “a neat stroke 
of business, vigorous, conclusive, and compromising nobody if it was 
ever found out!” 

She saw her way now clearly enough. On Satanella’s refusal of 
her veteran admirer, she calculated as surely as on her acceptance of 
an invitation to meet Daisy at dinner, particularly with so dangerous 
a competitor as Bessie Gordon in the field. That last touch she con- 
sidered worthy of her diplomacy. But, judging by herself, she was 
of opinion that Miss Douglas would so modify her negative as to 
retain the General in the vicinity of her charms, contemplating from 
day to day the fair prospect that was never to be his own. In such 
an ignominious state men are to be caught on the rebound, and he 
must ere long prove an easy victim to her kinder fascinations, and take 
his place submissively enough with the other captives in the train of 
his conqueror. It would be very nice, she thought, to secure him, 
and after that she could turn her attention to Daisy, for Mrs. Lush- 
ington was never so happy as when she had succeeded in detaching 
a gentleman from the lady of his affections, if, in so doing, she 
inflicted on the latter the sorrow of a wounded spirit and the pain of 
a vexed heart. 

Therefore had she many enemies of her own sex, ever on the 
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watch to catch her tripping, and, once down, must have expected no 
quarter from these gentle combatants. 

A generous, masculine-minded woman, who is above such petty 
vanities and rivalries, enjoys considerable immunity in that society 
of which the laws are made by her sisters-in-arms, but they will oft 
forgive the greedy, unreasonable spoiler, who eyes, covets, and 
abstracts the property of others—who, to use their own expressive 
words, “takes their men from them, while all the time she has got 
enough and to spare of her own !” 


CHAPTER IX. 
OFF AND ON. 


BuT even a woman cannot calculate with certainty on what 
another woman will or will not do under given circumstances. The 
greatest generals have been defeated by unforeseen obstacles. A 
night’s rain or a sandy road may foil the wisest strategy, destroy the 
nicest combinations. ; 

Miss Douglas never came to dinner after all, and Daisy, too, was 
absent. Mrs. Lushington, outwardly deploring the want of a 
“young man” for the “Gordon girls,” inwardly puzzled her brains to 
account for the joint desertion of her principal performers, a frightful 
suspicion crossing her mind that she might have been too vigorous in 
her measures, and so frightened Satanella into carrying Daisy off 
with her, olens volens, once for all. She had short notes of excuse, 
indeed, from both; but with these she was by no means satisfied : 
the lady pleading headache, the gentleman a pre-engagement, since 
called to mind—this might mean anything. But if they Aad gone 
away together, she thought, never would she meddle in such matters 
again. 

Not till dinner was over, and Bessie Gordon had sat down to sing 
plaintive ballads in the drawing-room, did she feel reassured ; but 
the last post brought a few lines from the General, in fulfilment of 
his pledge to let her know how his wooing had sped. 

“Congratulate me,” he wrote, ‘‘my dear Mrs. Lushington, on 
having taken your advice. You were right about procrastination (the 
General loved a long word, and was indeed somewhat pompous 
when he put pen to paper). I am convinced that but for your kind 
counsels I should hardly have done justice to myself or the lady for 
whom I entertain so deep and lasting a regard. I feel I may now 
venture to hope Time will do much—constant devotion, more. At 
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some future period, perhaps not far distant, it may be my pride to 
present to you your beautiful young charge in a new character, as the 
wife of your obliged and sincere friend, “V. St. JosEPus.” 


“V. St. Josephs!” repeated Mrs. Lushington. ‘I wonder what 
V. stands for. Valentine, if I remember right. And I wonder what 
on earth he means me to gather from his letter! I cannot make head 
or tail of it. If she has accepted him, what makes him talk about time 
and devotion? If she has refused him, surely he never can intend 
to persevere! Blanche, Blanche! if you are playing a double game, 
it will be the worse for you, and I'll never trust a woman with dark 
eyes again !” 

The Gordon girls, going home in their hired brougham, voted 
that “dear Mrs. Lushington had one of her headaches ; that Mr. L. 
was delightful ; that, after all, it seemed very selfish of Clara not to 
have secured them a couple of men; finally, that they had spent a 
stupid evening, and would be too glad to go to bed !” 

All details of love-making are probably much alike, nor is there 
great room for variety in the putting of that direct question, to 
which the path of courtship necessarily conducts its dupe. General 
St. Josephs kept no copy of the letter in which he solicited Miss 
Douglas to become his wife. That lady tore it immediately into 
shreds. Doubtless it was sincere and dignified, even if diffuse ; 
worthy, too, of a more elaborate answer than the single line she 
scribbled in reply :— 

“Come and talk it over. I am at home till seven.” 


His courage rose, however, now he had got fairly into action, and 
never had he felt less nervous while dismounting at the well-known 
door, than on this supreme occasion, when he was to learn his fate, 
as he believed, once for all, from the lips of the woman he loved. 

Like most men trained in the school of danger, strong excitement 
strung his nerves and cleared his vision; he no longer averted his 
eyes from the face that heretofore so dazzled them; on the contrary, 
entering the presence of Miss Douglas, he took in her form and 
features at a glance, as a man scans the figure of an adversary, while 
he prepares for attack. 

It did not escape him that she looked flurried and depressed, that 
her hand trembled, and her colour went and came. Arguing favour- 
ably from these symptoms, he was somewhat disappointed with the 
first sentence she addressed to him. 

“You wrote me a letter, General,” said she, forcing a nervous little 
laugh. “ Such a funny letter ! I didn’t quite know what to make of it!” 
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A funny letter! And his heart had beat, his eyes had filled, his 
highest, noblest feelings had been stirred with every line ! 

He was conscious that his bow seemed stern, even pompous, 
while he answered with exceeding gravity— 

“Surely I made my meaning clear enough. Surely, Miss Douglas 
—Blanche ; may I not call you Blanche?” 

“Yes; if you like,” said she impatiently. “It’s a hateful name, I 
think. That’s not my fault. Well, General, what were you going to 
Say?” 

He looked and indeed felt perplexed. ‘I was going to observe,” 
said he, “that as my question was very straightforward, and very 
much in earnest, so all my future happiness depends on your reply.” 

“TI wonder what there is you can sce in me to like!” she retorted, 
with an impatient movement of her whole body, as if she was in 
fetters, and felt the restraint. ‘I’m not good enough for anybody to 
care for, that’s the truth, General. There’s hardly a girl in London 
who wouldn’t suit you better than me.” 

He was looking in her face with sincere admiration. ‘“ That is not 
the question,” he replied. “Surely I am old enough to know my 
own mind. Besides, you do not seem conscious of your power. 
You could make a bishop fall in love with you in ten minutes, if you 
chose !” 

There came a depth of tenderness in her eyes, a smile, half sad, 
half sweet, about her lips, which he interpreted in his own way. 

“Do you think so?” said she, “ I wish I could believe you. I’ve 
not had a happy youth, and I’ve not been brought up in a very 
good school. I often tell myself I could, and ought to have been 
better, but somehow one’s whole life seems to be a mistake !” 

“A mistake I could rectify, if you would give me the right,” 
answered St. Josephs, disheartened, but not despairing. “I only 
ask you to judge me fairly, to trust me honestly, and to love me some 
day, if you can /” 

She gave him her hand. He drew her towards him, and pressed 
his lips to her cold smooth brow. No more, and yet he fancied she 
was his own at last. Already half pledged, already half an affianced 
wife. She released herself quickly, and sat down on the farther side 
of her work-table. 

“You are very generous,” she said, “and very good. I still 
maintain you deserve somebody far superior to me. How odd these 
sort of things are, and why do they never turn out as one— 
expects.” 

She was going to say “ wishes,” but stopped herself in time. 
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He would zo¢ understand. 

“Life is made up of hopes and disappointments,” he observed. 
“You do not seem to hope much, Blanche. I trust, therefore, you 
will have less cause for disappointment. I will do all in my power. 
And now, dearest, do not call me impatient, fidgetty ; but when do 
you think I may look forward to—to making arrangements in which 
we are to be equally interested ? ” 

“Oh! I don’t know!” she exclaimed, with considerable emphasis. 
“Not yet, of course: there’s plenty of time. And I’m so hurried and 
worried, I can hardly speak! Besides, it’s very late. I promised to 
dine with Mrs. Lushington, and it’s nearly eight o’clock now.” 

Even from a future help-meet, so broad a hint could not be disre- 
. garded. The General was forced to put on his gloves and prepare 
for departure. 

“But I shall see you again soon,” he pleaded. “Shall you be at 
the opera—at Mrs. Cramwell’s—at Belgrave House ?” 

“Certainly not at Belgrave House !” she answered impatiently. “I 
hate a crush ; and that woman asks all the casuals in London. It’s a 
regular refuge for the destitute. I’m not going there yet. I may per- 
haps, when I’m destitute !” 

There was a hard ring in her voice that distressed him, and she 
perceived it. 

“ Don’t look so wretched,” she added kindly. ‘There are places 
in the world besides Belgrave Square and Covent Garden. What do 
you say to Punchestown? It’s next week, and I’m sure to be 
there !” 

He turned pale, seeming no whit reassured. ‘ Punchestown,” he 
repeated. ‘What on earth takes you to Punchestown ?” 

“ Don’t you know I’ve got a horse to run?” she said lightly. “I 
should like to see it win, and I do wot believe they have anything in 
Ireland half as good as my beautiful Satanella !” 

“Ts that all?” he asked in a disturbed voice. ‘It seems such an 
odd reason for a lady; and it’s a long journey, you know, with 
a horrible crossing at this time of year! Blanche, Miss Douglas, 
can you not stay away, as—as a favour to me?” 


There was an angry flush on her cheek, an angry glitter in her eyes, 
but she kept her temper bravely, and only said in mocking accents— 

“ Already, General! No; if you mean to be a tyrant, you must 
wait till you come to the throne. I intend to show at Punchestown 
the first day of the races. I have made an assignation with you. If 
you like to keep it, well and good ; if you like to let it alone, do! I 
shall not break my heart !” 
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He felt at a disadvantage. She seemed so cool, so unimpression- 
able, so devoid of the sentiment and sensibility he longed to kindle in 
her nature. For a moment, he could almost have wished to draw 
back, to resume his freedom, while there was yet time ; but no, she 
looked so handsome, so queenly—he had rather be wretched 
with Her than happy with any other woman in the world ! 

“Of course, I will not fail,” he answered. “I would go a 
deal further than Punchestown, only to be within hearing of your 
voice. When do you start? If Mrs. Lushington, or anybody you 
knew well, would accompany you, why should we not cross over 
together ?” 

“‘ Now you're too exacting,” she replied. ‘“ Haven't I told you we 
shall meet on the course, when the saddling-bell rings for the 
first race. Not a moment sooner, and my wish is as the law of 
the Medes and Persians—as yet !” 

The two last words carried a powerful charm. Had he been 
mature in wisdom as in years, he ought never to have thought of 
marrying a woman who could influence him so easily. 

“T shall count the days till then,” he replied gallantly. “They 
will pass very slowly, but, as the turnspit says in the Spanish proverb, 
‘the largest leg of mutton must get done in time!’ Good-bye Miss 
Douglas. Good luck to you; and I hope Satanella will win !” 

He bowed over the hand she gave him, but did not attempt to kiss 
it, taking his leave with a mingled deference and interest she could 
not but appreciate and admire. “ Why can’t I care for him?” she 
murmured, passionately, as the street-door closed with a bang. “ He’s 
good, he’s generous, he’s a gentleman / Poor fellow, he loves me de- 
votedly ; he’s by no means ugly, and he’s not so zery old! Yet I 
can’t, I can’t! And I’ve promised him, a/most promised him! Well, 
come what may, I’ve got a clear week of freedom still. But what a 
fool I’ve been, and oh! what a fool I am /” 

Then she sent her excuses to Mrs. Lushington, declined dinner at 
home, ordered tea, didn’t drink any, and so crept sorrowful and 
supperless to bed. 


CHAPTER X. 


AT SEA. 


In the British army, notwithstanding the phases and vicissitudes 
to which it is subjected, discipline still remains a paramount 
consideration—the key-stone of its whole fabric. Come what 
may, the duty must be done. This is the great principle of 
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action; and, in obedience to its law, young officers, who com- 
bine pleasure with military avocations, are continually on the move 
to and from head-quarters, by road, railway, or steamboat—here 
to-day, gone to-morrow; proposing for themselves, indeed, many 
schemes of sport and pastime, but disposed of, morally and physically, 
by the regimental orders and the colonel’s will. 

Daisy, buried in Kildare, rising at daybreak, going to bed at nine, 
looking sharply after the preparation of Satanella, could not avoid 
crossing the Channel for “ muster,” to recross it within twenty-four 
hours, that he might take part in the great race on which his fortunes 
now depended—to use his own expression, which was to “make him 
a man or a mouse.” 

Thus it fell out that he found himself embarking at Holyhead 
amongst a stream of passengers in the midday boat for Dublin, 
having caught the mail-train at Chester by a series of intricate com- 
binations, and an implicit reliance on the veracity of Bradshaw. It 
rained a little, of course—it always does rain at Holyhead—and 
was blowing fresh from the south-west. The sea “danced,” as 
the French say ; ladies expressed a fear “ it would be very rough ;” 
their maids prepared for the worst; and a _nautical-looking 
personage in a pea-coat with anchor buttons, who disappeared 
at once, to be seen no more till he landed, pale and dishevelled, in 
Kingstown harbour, opined first that “there was a capful of wind,” 
secondly, that “it was a ten-knot breeze, and would hold till they 
made the land.” 

With loud throbs and pantings of her mighty heart, with a plunge, 
a hiss, a shower of heavy spray-drops, the magnificent steamer got 
under way, lurching and rolling but little, considering the weather, 
yet enough to render landsmen somewhat unsteady on their legs, and 
to exhibit the skill with which a curly-haired steward balanced 
himself, basin in hand, on his errands of benevolence and con- 
solation. 

Two ladies, who had travelled together in a through carriage from 
Euston Square, might have been seen to part company the moment 
they set foot on board. One of these established herself on deck, 
with a multiplicity of cushions, cloaks, and wrappings, to the 
manifest admiration of a raw youth in drab trousers and high-lows, 
smoking a damp cigar against the wind ; while the other vanished 
into the ladies’ cabin, there to lay her head on a horse-hair pillow, to 
sigh and moan and shut her eyes, and long for land, perhaps to 
gulp, with watering mouth, short sips of brandy and water, perhaps 
to find the hateful mixture only made her worse. 
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What a situation for Blanche Douglas! How she loathed and 
despised the lassitude she could not fight against, the sufferings she 
could not keep down! How she envied Mrs. Lushington the open 
air, the sea breeze, the leaping, following waves, her brightened 
eyes, her freshened cheeks, her keen enjoyment of a trip that, 
according to different organisations, seems either a purgatory ora 
paradise! Could she have known how her livelier friend was 
engaged, she would have envied her even more. 

That lady, like many other delicate, fragile women of fair 
complexion, was inassailable by sea-sickness, and never looked 
nor felt so well as when on board ship in a stiff breeze. 

Thoroughly mistress of the position, she yet thought it worth while, 
as she was the only other passenger on deck, to favour the raw youth 
before-mentioned with an occasional beam from her charms, and 
accorded him a very gracious bow in acknowledgment of the 
awkwardness with which he rearranged a cushion that slid to leeward 
from under her feet. She was even disappointed when the roll of a 
cross-sea, combined with the effects of bad tobacco, necessitated his 
withdrawal from her presence, to return no more, and was beginning 
to wonder if the captain would never descend from his bridge 
between the paddle-boxes, when a fresh, smiling face peeped up from 
the cabin-door, and Daisy, as little affected by sea-sickness as 
herself, looking the picture of health and spirits, staggered across 
the deck to take his place by her side. 

** You here, Mr. Walters!” said she. ‘Well, this is a surprise ! 
Where have you been? where aré you going? and how did you get 
on board without our seeing you ?” 

“T’ve been back for ‘ muster,’” answered Daisy ; “ I’m going to 
Punchestown ; and I didn’t know you were here, because I stayed 
below to have some luncheon in the cabin. How’s Lushington ? 
Have you brought him with you, or are you quite alone, ‘on your 
own hook’ ?” 

“What a question ;” she laughed. “I suppose you think I’m old 
enough and ugly enough to take care of myself! No, I’m zot 
absolutely ‘on my own hook,’ as you call it. I’ve given Frank a 
holiday—goodness knows what mischief he won’t get into !—but I’ve 
got a companion, and a very nice one, though perhaps not quite so 
nice as usual just at this moment.” 

“Then it’s a lady,” said Daisy, apparently but little interested in 
the intelligence. 

“A lady,” she repeated, with a searching look in his face; “anda 
very charming lady, too, though a bad sailor. Do you mean to say 
you can’t guess who it is ?” 
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“Miss Douglas, for a pony !” was his answer ; and the loud frank 
tones, the joyous smile, the utter absence of self-consciousness or 
after-thought, seemed to afford Mrs. Lushington no slight gratification. 

“You would win your pony,” she replied gently. “Yes. Blanche 
and I are going over to Ireland, partly to stay with some very pleasant 
people near Dublin, partly—now, I don’t want to make you 
conceited—partly because she has set her heart on seeing you 
ride ; and so have I.” 

Practice, no doubt, makes perfect. With this flattering acknow- 
ledgment, she put just the right amount of interest into her 
glance, let it dwell on him the right time, and averted it at the 
right moment. . 

“*She’s a deuced pretty woman !” thought Daisy. ‘ How well she 
looks with her hair blown all about her face, and her cloak gathered 
up under her dear little chin!” He felt quite sorry that the Wicklow 
range was already looming through its rain-charged atmosphere, as 
they neared the Irish coast. 

“T should like to win,” said he, after a pause, “ particularly if you're 
looking on !” 

“Don’t say me,” she murmured, adding in a louder and merrier 
voice. “You cannot deny you're devoted to Blanche; and I dare 
say, if the truth were known, she has made you a jacket and cap of 
her own colours, worked with her own hands.” 

“T like her very much,” he answered frankly. “It’s partly on her 
account I want to land this race. She’s so fond of the mare, you 
know. Not but what I’ve gone a cracker on it myself; and if it don’t 
come off, there’ll be a general break-up! But I beg your pardon, I 
don’t see why that should interest you.” 

“‘ Don’t you?” said she earnestly. “Then you're as blind as a bat. 
Everything interests me that concerns people I like.” 

“Does that mean you like me?” asked Daisy with a saucy smile, 
enhanced by a prolonged lurch of the steamer, and the blow of a 
wave on her quarter, that drenched them both in a shower of spray. 

She was silent while he wrung the wet from her cloak and hood, 
but when he had wrapped her up once more, and readjusted her 
cushions, she looked gravely in his face. 

“*Tt’s an odd question, Mr. Walters,” said she, “ but I’m not afraid 
to answer it, and I always speak the truth. Yes, I do like you—on 
Blanche’s account. I think you’ve a pretty good head, and a very 
good heart, with many other qualities I admire, all of which seem 
rather thrown away.” 

Daisy was the least conceited of men, but who could resist such 
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subtle flattery as this? For a moment he wished the Emerald Isle 
sunk in the sea, and no nearer termination to their voyage than the 
coast of Anticosti, or Newfoundland. Alas! the Hill of Howth stood 
high on the starboard quarter, the Wicklow mountains had risen in all 
their beauty of colour and majesty of outline, grand, soft, seductive, 
robed in russet and purple, here veiled in mist, there golden in 
sunshine, and streaked at intervals with faint white lines of smoke. 

“T’m glad you like me,” said he simply. “ But how do you mean 
you think I’m thrown away ?” 

“ By your leave !” growled a hoarse voice at his elbow, for at this 
interesting juncture the conversation was interrupted by three or four 
able seamen coiling a gigantic cable about the lady’s feet. She was 
forced to abandon her position, and leave to her companion’s fancy 
the nature of her reply. No doubt it would have been guarded, 
appropriate, and to the point. Daisy had nothing for it, however, 
but to collect her different effects, and strap them together in proper 
order for landing, before he ran down to fetch certain articles of his 
own personal property out of the cabin. 

They were in smooth water now. Pale faces appeared from the 
different recesses opening on the saloon. People who had been sick 
tried to look as if they had been sleeping, and the sleepers as if they 
had been wide-awake all the way from Holyhead. A child who cried 
incessantly during the passage now ran laughing in and out of 
the steward’s pantry ; and two sporting gentlemen from the West— 
one with a bright blue coat, the other with a bright red face—finished 
their punch at a gulp, without concluding a deal that had lasted through 
six tumblers, for a certain “bay brown harse by Elvas—an illegant- 
lepped wan,” to use the red-faced gentleman’s own words, “ an’ the 
bouldest ever ye see. Wait till I tell yenow. He’s fit to carry the 
Lord-Liftinint himself. Show hit his fence, and howld him if ye 
can!” As the possible purchaser for whom blue-coat acted, was 
a timid rider hunting in a blind country, it seemed doubtful whether 
so resolute afi animal was likely to convey him as temperately as he 
might wish. 

“ Ah! it’s the Captain,” exclaimed both these sitters in a breath, as 
Daisy slid behind them in search of his dressing-case and his tall hat. 
‘See now, Captain, will the mare win? Faith, she’s clean-bred, I 
know well, for I trained her dam meself, whan she cleaned out the 
whole south of Ireland at Limerick for the Ladies’ Plate!” ex- 
claimed one. 

“* You ride her, Captain,” added the other. “It’s yerself that can 
do’t! They’ve a taste of temper, have all that breed ; but you sit still, 
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an’ ride aisy, Captain. Keep her back till they come to race, and 
loose her off then like shot from a gun. Whew! She'll come out 
in wan blaze, and lave thim all behind, as I’d lave that tumbler there, 
more by token it’s been empty this ten minutes. Ye'll take a taste o’ 
punch now, Captain, for good luck, and to drink to the black mare’s 
chance ?” 

But Daisy excused himself, shaking hands repeatedly with his 
cordial well-wishers ere he hurried on deck to disembark. 

Moving listlessly and languidly into upper air, the figure of a lady 
preceded him by a few steps. All he saw was the corner of a shawl, 
the skirt of a dress, and a foot and ankle; but that foot and ankle 
could only belong to Blanche Douglas, and in three bounds he was at 
her side. A moment before she had been pale, languid, dejected. Now 
she brightened up into all the flush and brilliancy of her usual beauty, 
like a fair landscape when the sun shines out from behind a cloud. 
Mrs. Lushington, standing opposite the companion-way, noted the 
change. Daisy, in happy ignorance, expressed the pleasure, which 
no doubt he felt, at meeting his handsome friend on the Irish 
shore. 

No woman, probably, likes anything she does like one whit the 
worse because deprived of it by force of circumstances. The fox in 
the fable that protested the grapes were sour, depend upon it, was not 
a vixen. Satanella thoroughly appreciated her friend’s kindness and 
consideration when Mrs. Lushington condoled with her on her past 
sufferings, and rejoiced in her recovery, informing her at the same 
time that Daisy was a capital travelling companion. 

“He takes such care of one, my dear.” (She spoke in a very 
audible aside.) “So gentle and thoughtful ; it’s like having one’s own 
maid. I enjoyed the crossing thoroughly. Poor dear! I wish you 
could have been on deck to enjoy it too !” 

Done into plain English, the above really meant—“I have been 
having great fun flirting with your admirer. He’s very nice, and 
perhaps I shall take him away from you some day when I have 
a chance.” 

By certain twinges that shot through every nerve and fibre, Blanche 
Douglas knew she had let her foolish heart go out of her own keeping. 
If she doubted previously whether or not she had fallen in love 
with Daisy, she was sure of it now, while wrung by these pangs of an 
unreasoning jealousy, that grudged his society for an hour, even to her 
dearest friend. 

There was but little time, however, for indulgence of the emotions. 
Mrs. Lushington’s footman, imposing, broad-breasted, and buttoned 
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to the chin, touched his hat as a signal that he had all Azs parapher- 
nalia ready for depature. Two ladies’-maids, limp and draggled, 
trotted helplessly in his footsteps. The steward, who knew every- 
body, had taken a respectful farewell of his most distinguished 
passengers, the captain had done shouting from his perch behind the 
funnel, and the raw youth in high-lows, casting one, despairing look 
at Mrs. Lushington, had disappeared in the embrace of a voluminous 
matron the moment he set foot on shore. There was nothing left but 
to say good-bye. 

Satanella’s voice faltered, and her hand shook. How she had 
wasted the preceding three hours that she might have spent on deck 
with Daisy ! and how mean of Clara to take advantage of her friend’s 
indisposition by making up to him, as she did to every man she 
came near. 

“T hadn’t an idea you were going to cross with us,” said she in 
mournful accents, while he took his leave. “‘ Why didn’t you tell me? 
And when shall I see you again ?” 

“At Punchestown,” replied Daisy cheerfully. “ Wish me good 
luck !” ’ 

“‘ Not till “Aen /” said Miss Douglas. And having so said in Mrs. 
Lushington’s hearing, wished she had held her tongue. 


CHAPTER XI. 
CORMAC’S-TOWN. 


Ir a man has reason to feel aggrieved with the conduct of his 
dearest friend, he avoids him persistently and sulks by himself. 
Should circumstances compel the unwilling pair to be together, they 
smoke and sulk in company. At all events, each lets the other see 
pretty plainly that he is disgusted and bored. Women are not so 
sincere. To use a naval metaphor, they hoist friendly colours when 
they run their guns out for action, and are never so dangerous or so 
determined as while manceuvring under a flag, of truce. 

Mrs. Lushington and Miss Douglas could no more part company 
than they could smoke. Till they should arrive at their joint desti- 
nation, they must be inseparable as the Siamese twins, or the double- 
headed Nightingale. Therefore were they more than usually 
endearing and affectionate, therefore the carman who drove them 
through Dublin, from station to station, approved heartily of their 
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“ nateral affection,” as he called it, wishing, to use his own words, 
that he was “ brother to either of them, or husband to both !” 

If they sparred at all, it was with the gloves—light hitting, and 
only to measure each other’s reach. Some day,—the same idea 
occurred to them at the same moment,—they meant to “have it 
out” in earnest, and it should be no child’s play then. Meantime 
they proceeded to take their places in a fast train which seemed to 
have no particular hour of departure, so long was it drawn up beside 
the platform after the passengers had seated themselves and the doors 
were locked. Miss Douglas possessed good nerves, no doubt, yet 
were they somewhat shaken by a dialogue she overheard between 
guard and station-master, carried on through many shrieks and 
puffings of the engine at the first halt they made, a few miles down 
the line. 

“Is the express due, Denis ?” 

“She is.” 

“Is the mail gone by ?” 

“*She would be, but she’s broke intirely.” 

“Is the line clear ?” 

“Tt is not.” 

“Go on, boys, an’ trust in God !” 

Nevertheless, in accordance with an adage which must be of Irish 
extraction, “‘ Where there is no fear there is no danger,” our two 
ladies, their two maids, and Mrs. Lushington’s footman were all 
deposited safely at a wayside station in the dark; the last-named 
functionary, a regular London servant, who had never been ten 
miles from the Standard, Cornhill, arriving in the last stage of 
astonishment and disgust. He cheered up, however, to find a man, 
in a livery something like his own, waiting on the platform, with 
welcome news of a carriage for the ladies, a car for the luggage, and 
a castle not more than three miles off ! 

“You must be tired, dear,” said Mrs. Lushington, sinking back 
among the cushions of an easy London-built brougham. “ But, 
thank goodness, here we are at last. Three miles will soon be over, 
on so good a road as this.” 

But three Irish miles, after a long journey, are not so quickly 
accomplished on a dark night in a carriage with one of its lamps 
gone out. It seemed to the ladies they had been driven at least six, 
when they arrived at a park wall, some ten feet high, which they 
skirted for a considerable distance ere they entered the demesne 
through a stately gateway, flanked by imposing castellated lodges on 
either side. 
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Here a pair of white breeches, and the indistinct figure of a horse- 

man, passed the carriage-window, flitting noiselessly over the mossy 
sward., 

“Did you see it, Blanche ?” asked Mrs. Lushington, who had 
been in Ireland before. “It’s a banshee !” 

“Or a Whiteboy !” said Miss Douglas, laughing. “Only I didn’t 
know they wore even BooTs, to say nothing of the other things.” 

But the London footman, balancing himself with difficulty amongst 
his luggage on the outside car, was more curious or less courageous. 

“What's shat ?’ he exclaimed, in the disturbed accents of one who 
fears a ghost only less than a highwayman. 

“Which ?” said the driver, tugging and flogging with all his might 
to raise a gallop for the avenue. 

“That—that objeck !” answered the other. 

“Ah! that’s the masther. More power to him!” replied the car- 
man. “It’s foxin’ he'll have been likely, on the mountain, an’ him 
nivir off the point o’ the hunt. Divil thank him with the cattle 
he rides! Begorra! ye nivir see the masther, but ye see a great 
baste !” 

All this was Greek to his listener, whose mind, however, became 
easier, with the crunching of gravel under their wheels, and the loom- 
ing of a large, irregular mass of building, about which lights were 
flashing in all directions, showing not only that they had arrived, but 
that they were expected and welcome. 

As Blanche Douglas stepped out of the brougham, she found her 
hand resting in that of the supposed banshee, who had dismounted 
not a minute before to receive his guests. He was a tall, hand- 
some old gentleman, fresh-coloured and grey-haired, with that happy 
mixture of cordiality and good-breeding in his manner to be found 
in the Emerald Isle alone ; yet was there but the slightest touch of 
brogue on the deep mellow accents that proffered their hospitable 
greeting. 

‘“‘ You’ve had a long journey, Miss Douglas, and a dark drive, but 
glad I am to see you, and welcome you are to the castle at Cormac’s- 
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town.” 
Then he conducted the ladies across a fine old hall, furnished 
with antlers, skins, ancient weapons, and strange implements of 
chase, through a spacious library and drawing-room, to a snug little 
chamber, where a wood-fire blazed, not without smoke, and a tea- 
table was drawn to the hearth. Here, excusing himself on the score 
of dirty boots and disordered apparel, he left the new arrivals to the 
care of his wife. 
Vou, VIII., N.S. 1872. 
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Lady Mary Macormac had once been as fresh and hearty an 
Irish lass as ever rode a four-foot wall, or danced her partners down 
in interminable jigs that lasted till daylight. An earl’s daughter, she 
could bud roses, set fruit trees, milk a cow, or throw a salmon-fly 
with any peasant, man or woman, on her father’s estate. She slept 
sound, woke early, took entire charge of the household, the children, 
the garden, the farm, anything but the stables, was as healthy as a 
ploughman, and as brisk as a milkmaid. Now, with grown-up 
daughters, and sons of all ages, down to a mischievous urchin home 
from school, her eyes were blue, her cheeks rosy, as at nineteen. Only 
her hair had turned perfectly white, a distinction of which she 
seemed rather proud, curling and crimping it with some ostentation 
and no little skill over her calm, unwrinkled brow. To Blanche Douglas 
this lady took a fancy, at first sight, reserving her opinion of Mrs. 
Lushington for future consideration, but feeling her impulsive Irish 
heart warm to Satanella’s rich low voice, and the saddened smile 
that came so rarely, but possessed so strange a charm. 

“Mrs. Lushington, Miss Douglas, me daughters.” 

The introduction was soon over, the tea poured out, and some 
half-dozen ladies established round the fire to engage in that small 
talk which never seems to fail them, and for which the duller sex 
find smoking so poor a substitute. 

It appeared there was a large party staying at the Castle. No 
that the house was full, nor indeed could it be, since only one-half 
had been furnished: but there were country neighbours, who came 
long distances ; soldiers, both horse and foot; a “Jackeen”* or 
two, sporting friends of Mr. Macormac; a judicial dignitary, a 
Roman Catholic bishop, and a cluster of London dandies. 

Mrs. Lushington’s eyes sparkled, liked those of a sportsman who 
proceeds to beat a turnip field into which the adjoining stubbles 
have been emptied of their coveys. 

“How gay you are, Lady Mary,” said she, “on this side of the 
Channel! I am sure you have much more fun in Ireland than we 
have in London !” 

“TI think we have,” answered her ladyship. ‘Though my expe- 
rience of London was only six weeks in me father’s time. I liked 
Paris better, when Macormac took me there, before Louisa was born. 
But Punchestown week, Mrs. Lushington, ye’ll find Dublin as good 
as both.” 

“Sure ! I’d like to go to Paris next winter, mamma,” exclaimed 
the second girl, with a smile that lit up eyes and face into sparkling 





* Jackeen—a s small squire of great pretensions. 
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beauty. “Just you and me and papa, and let the family stay here in 
the castle, to keep it warm.” 

“ And leave your hunting, Norah !” replied her mother. “ Indeed, 
then, I wonder to hear you !” 

“ Are you fond of hunting?” asked Miss Douglas, edging her chair 
nearer this kindred spirit. 

“It’s the only thing worth living for,” answered Miss Norah 
decidedly. ‘‘Dancing’s not bad, with a real good partner, if he’ll 
hold you up without swinging you at the turns; but, see now, when 
you're riding your own favourite horse, and him leading the hunt, 
that’s what I call the greatest happiness on earth !” 

Mrs. Lushington stared. 

“ Ye’re a wild girl, Norah !” said Lady Mary, shaking her handsome 
head. “But, indeed, it’s mostly papa’s fault. We've something of 
the savage left in us still, Miss Douglas, and even these children of 
mine here can’t do without their hunt.” 

“T can feel for them!” answered Satanella earnestly. “It’s the 
one thing I care for myself. The one thing,” she added rather 
bitterly, ‘that doesn’t disappoint you and make you hate everything 
else when it’s over !” 

“You're too young to speak like that,” replied the elder lady 
kindly. ‘‘Too young, and too nice-looking, if you'll excuse me for 
saying it.” 

“T don’t feel young,” replied Miss Douglas simply, “but I’m glad 
you think me nice.” 

If Lady Mary liked her guest before, she could have hugged her now. 

“Ye’re very pretty, my dear,” she whispered, “and I make no 
doubt ye’re as good as ye’re good-looking. But that’s no reason 
why ye would live upon air. The gentlemen are still in the dining- 
room. It’s seldom they come out of that before eleven o’clock ; but 
I’ve ordered some dinner for ye in the library, and it will be laid by 
the time ye get your bonnets off. Sure it’s good of ye both to come 
so far, and I’m glad to see ye, that’s the truth !” 

The visitors, however, persistently declined dinner at half-past ten 
p.m., petitioning earnestly that they might be allowed to go to bed, 
a request in which they were perfectly sincere; for Blanche Douglas 
was really tired, while Mrs. Lushington had no idea of appearing 
before the claret-drinkers at a disadvantage. 

To-morrow she would come down to breakfast rested, fresh, 
radiant, armed at all points, and confident of victory. 

Lady Mary herself conducted them to their chambers, peeping 
into the dining-room on her way back to hear about the good run 
L 2 
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that had kept her husband out so late, and to see that he had what 
he liked for dinner at a side-table. Her appearance brought all the 
gentlemen to their feet with a shout of welcome. Her departure 
filled (and emptied) every glass to her health. 

“Not another drop after Lady Mary,” was the universal acclama- 
tion, when Macormac proposed a fresh magnum ; and although he 
suggested drinking the same toast again, a general move was at once 
made to the music room, where most of the ladies had congregated 
with tact and kindness, that their presence might not add to the 
discomfort of the strangers, arriving late for dinner to join a large 
party at a country-house. With Satanella’s dreams we have nothing 
to do. Proserpine seldom affords us the vision we most desire 
during the hours of sleep. Think of your sweetheart, and as likely 
as not you will dream of your doctor. Miss Norah helped her new 
friend to undress, and kissed while she bade her good night; but 
with morning came her own maid, looking very cross (the servants’ 
accommodation at Cormac’s-town was hardly on a par with the 
magnificence of the mansion), complaining first of tooth-ache from 
sleeping in a draught ; and, secondly, with a certain tone of triumph, 
that the closet was damp where she had hung her lady’s dresses in a 
row like Bluebeard’s wives. The morning looked dull, rain beat 
against the windows, the clouds were spongy and charged with wet. 
It was not enlivening to have one’s hair brushed by an attendant 
vexed with a swelled face, that constantly attracted her own attention 
in her lady’s looking glass. 

Miss Douglas, I fear, had no more toleration than other mistresses 
for shortcomings in an inferior. If she passed these over it was less 
from the forbearance of good-humour than contempt. ‘The toilette 
progressed slowly, but was completed at last, and even the maid 
pronounced it very good. Masses of black hair coiled in thick, 
shining plaits, plain gold earrings, a broad velvet band tight round 
the neck, supporting a locket like a warming-pan, a cream-coloured 
dress, trimmed with black braid, pulled in here, puffed out there, and 
looped up over a stuff-petticoat of neutral tint, the whole fabric sup- 
ported on such a pair of Balmoral boots as Cinderella must have worn 
when she went out walking, formed a sufficiently fascinating picture. 
Catching sight of her own handsome figure in a full-length glass, 
her spirits rose, and Miss Douglas began to think better of her Irish 
expedition, persuading herself that she had crossed the Channel only 
to accompany her friend, and not because Daisy was going to ride at 
Punchestown. 

She would have liked him to see her, nevertheless, she thought, 
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now in her best looks, before she went down to breakfast, and was 
actually standing, lost in thought with her hand on the door, when it 
was opened from without, and Mrs. Lushington entered, likewise in 
gorgeous apparel, fresh, smiling, beautiful in the gifts of nature as 
from the resources of art; to use the words of a “ Jackeen” who 
described her later in the day, “ glittering in paint and varnish, like a 
new four-in-hand coach !” 

“Who do you think is here, dear?” was her morning salutation ; 
*‘ of all people in the world, under this very roof? Now guess!” 

“Prester John? The Archbishop of Canterbury? The great 
Panjandrum? How should / know?” 

“T don’t believe you do know. And I don’t believe 4e knows. 
It will be rather good fun to see you meet.” 

“Who is it, dear?” (Impatiently.) 

““Why, St. Josephs. He came yesterday morning.” 

Blanche’s face fell. 
 “ How very provoking !” she muttered ; adding, in a louder voice, 
and with rather a forced laugh, ‘‘ That man seems to be my fate! 
Let’s go down to breakfast, dear, and get it over!” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LIGHTNING BEFORE DEATH. 


BY J. CRICHTON BROWNE, M.D., F.R.S.E., MEDICAL DIRECTOR, 
WEST RIDING ASYLUM. 


NE of the characteristic features or follies of the age is 
the subordination of death. The King of Terrors, 
like most other monarchs, is at a discount. The grim 
old tyrant cannot be deposed nor induced to abdicate, 
so his subjects agree to strip themselves of their badges of allegiance 
to him, and think about him as little as possible until the inevitable 
hour of paying tribute comes. Among all the cultivated classes 
death is only referred to euphemistically or periphrastically ; his 
ugliness is never mentioned, his unpleasant traits are veiled. Children 
are reared without any knowledge of death. The asperities of 
mourning are softened and curtailed. Cemeteries are pleasant 
gardens. The skull and cross bones are abhorrent as tombstone 
ornaments. Executions take place in private. Any one who 
invoked death as Queen Constance does in King John, as “an odo- 
riferous stench,” “ sound rottenness,” a “ carrion monster,” and offered 
“to buss” this hideous impersonation, would be considered in 
exceedingly bad taste. Even intense feeling would not be held to 
justify such coarse and repulsive language. 

Among the lower orders death is not so much depreciated, 
although even to them he has somewhat “smoothed his wrinkled front.” 
His solemnity is swallowed up in that of the funeral, which is a 
supreme and costly event, very impressive, because a momentary 
triumph in the struggle against meanness and insignificance. It is 
an invariable observation that a woman of the humbler class, on 
recounting the loss of her husband, says not “ My husband died on 
such a day,” but “I Juried my husband on such a day.” The hearse 
with its varnish and plumes, the mourning coach or omnibus, the 
sleek and crapy assemblage, the baked meats, have had more 
influence on her imagination and memory than all the phenomena of 
dissolution, 

In these busy times in which we live, there seems to be no room 
for death. The current of life is so loud and tumultuous, that the 
cry of the drowning wretch is not heard. Our forefathers in the 
twilight of superstition brooded upon mortality and exaggerated its 
horrors, We in the dazzling noonday of modern illumination, need 
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not worry ourselves about the spots on the sun. If a distressing 
consciousness of their existence arises, the means of distraction are 
at hand. The habit of ignoring the unclean thing is strengthened, 
and soon we come to live without death in the world. 

And yet perhaps we are in grave error in disregarding death, and 
in endeavouring to look upon him as a very casual acquaintance, 
rather than intimate friend. When we reflect on the matter, we must 
allow that he is the saviour of society and the benefactor of the 
human race. We call him the King of Terrors, and what an anarchy 
of tenfold terror would occur were he abolished. Who could live 
had death ceased to operate? After all, death is the great moral 
educator and has done more for the elevation of the lower strata of 
our people than ought else besides. Fear is the most catholic of 
stimulants and preventatives. What would the world have been 
without death and the birch, and fear is the essence of both. It is 
he result of an experience of five hundred death-beds, that whenever 
consciousness has been preserved up to the verge of the dark valley, 
the most hardened natures have been those most blanched by fear. 
Doubts of immortality, complacent prospects of annihilation never 
then intrude themselves. The anguish of the moment is uncertainty 
as to the coming doom. Then again death is an active reformer. 
Whenever he asserts himself benefits accrue. Cholera, one of his 
plenipotentiaries, threatens our coasts, and sanatory reforms for years 
overlooked are at once attended to. Small pox, his prime minister, 
visits us, and pits its victims in both senses of the phrase, and 
immediately a hundred thousand neglected arms smart under the 
friendly virus. And besides all this, many wholesome lessons are 
probably to be learnt from the study and contemplation of death ; 
much valuable information is to be gathered from a close observation 
of that unrobing of the spirit, that laying aside of the embellishments 
of life. The disentanglement of the subtle principle that “ wantons 
in endless being” from the worn-out machine that “rots, perishes, 
and passes,” would, perhaps, if subjected to careful scrutiny, afford 
some hints as to the nature of their peculiar union. Hitherto soul 
and body have been bound up together, and the manifestations of the 
one have depended upon the conditions of the other. No thought, 
no aspiration, no desire has arisen, but has depended upon move- 
ments in the cells and molecules of the brain, and no agitation in 
these latter has occurred but has resulted in feelings or ideas. Now 
however, the mysterious connection is severed. Inexplicable in its 
existence, it seems inscrutable in its termination. The molecules 
remain, but their movements only tend to decay. Thought is 
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withdrawn and its physical substratum is inert and impotent. The 
brain of a dead Shakespeare is worth no more than that of a dead 
Bosjesman. A change has levelled the one up, and the other down 
into inanimacy. Now moments of change are the opportunities of 
science. Analysis is only possible in decomposition. Hence the 
importance of studying death. 

It is not our purpose here, however, to enter upon so wide a topic 
as a study of death, but only to inquire into a peculiar phenomenon 
by which it is said to be sometimes preceded. ‘‘ How oft when men 
are at the point of death have they been merry, which their keepers 
call ‘ The lightning before death.’” 

These are the words of Shakespeare, and they doubtless express 
a popular belief in his time, confirmed by his own observation. 
Numerous passages in the writings of other authors of celebrity, 
which might be quoted, embody the same belief. They state or 
assume that when from any cause such as insanity, dotage, or the 
delirium or stupor which accompanies some bodily diseases, the 
faculties of the mind have been clouded, or deranged, they may clear 
up or resume their usual harmony of action for a brief period before 
their final disruption. They suppose that the despondency of mad- 
ness, the pangs of parting, may give place, under the very shadow of 
the gloomy portal, to that gaiety which is ordinarily indicative of 
high health and cheering prospects. Are they correct in doing so? 
It must obviously be a matter of great consequence to determine 
whether amidst its flickerings a moment of steady radiance is 
possible in the flame before its extinction; whether amidst its 
wanderings an interval of settled strength is possible to the mind 
before its departure hence. To all of us, this question has a personal 
interest. Will our own death have a lightning before it? When 
we watch the hovering powers of life in some cherished tabernacle of 
flesh and blood, shall we, if wakeful, perceive them concentrate in 
one farewell illumination, in which the yearning love, or contrition, 
or forgiveness may stand forth confessed? The question has also a 
medico-legal significance. Is it susceptible of proof that where 
lunacy or coma has entailed incapacity, a sound mind, memory‘and 
understanding may be restored by the approach of death, so that a 
testamentary disposition might be made, or statements elicited which 
might be used as evidence? 

There can be no question that, as a general rule, a twilight or dark- 
ness and no lightning ushers in death. The dominion of the will 
over the procession of ideas being lost, a state somewhat resembling 
dreaming occurs, which, through stages of gradually increasing 
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confusion and vagueness, deepens into oblivion. The functions of the 
brain are impaired more and more until they are arrested altogether. 
The madness becomes a delirium, the delirium a coma, and the coma 
settles into death. By various converging and unbroken lines of 
lethargy this point is attained at last. There are, however, numerous 
exceptions to this general rule, and amongst these exceptions are 
certain cases in which a recovery or improvement of brain power is 
the immediate prelude to its entire cessation. A lightning before 
death may take place even where there has been no previous obscu- 
ration of the mind, for by no other name can we designate that noble 
serenity and perspicuity, that absence of trepidation and gloom with 
which a few great souls encounter it. Whenever what we call uncon- 
sciousness is consciously approached by a calm, cultivated, and 
speculative mind, a sublime sense of intellectual elevation seems to 
be experienced, a certainty seems to be felt that the great mystery of 
being is about to be grasped and comprehended—that the stupendous 
arcanum is at once to be laid open. Those who have inhaled chloro- 
form or laughing gas without agitation and with any curiosity as to its 
mode of action, will be able to confirm this statement. As the 
anesthetic exerts its power upon the system, a mist of indistinct 
images suddenly melts into one second of intense brilliant insight, in 
which whatever was dark is made clear. The glory of divination, 
the triumph of the discoverer is realised, and then there is utter 
darkness either in a return to daylight or a plunge into insensibility. 
A conviction of loss and of baffled effort is all that remains. The 
transient beatitude may be repeatetl, but the revelation which accom- 
panied it can never be carried out of it, nor can it be expressed even 
when it is most vividly present. Sir Humphrey Davy, when describing 
the effects produced by breathing dilute nitrous oxide, says: “ My 
emotions were enthusiastic and sublime, I endeavoured to communi- 
cate the discoveries made during the experiment, but my ideas were 
feeble and indistinct; one collection of terms, however, presented 
itself, and with the most intense belief and prophetic manner, I 
exclaimed, ‘ Nothing exists but thoughts! the universe is composed 
of impressions, ideas, pleasures, pains!’ When I was awakened from 
this semi-delirious trance, indignation and pride were the first feelings 
produced by the sight of the persons about me.” The attempt to 
give utterance to the thoughts and sentiments that arise at the vesti- 
bule of anzesthetic unconsciousness sometimes results in remarkable 
disclosures. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes says: “I once inhaled a 
pretty full dose of ether with the determination to put on record at 
the earliest moment of regaining consciousness the thought I should 
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find uppermost in my mind. The mighty music of the triumphal 
march into nothingness reverberated through my brain and filled me 
with a sense of infinite possibilities which made me an archangel for 
the moment. The veil of eternity was lifted. The one great truth 
which underlies all human experience, and is the key to all the 
mysteries that philosophy has sought in vain to solve, flashed upon 
me in a sudden revelation. Henceforth all was clear ; a few words 
had lifted my intelligence to the level of the knowledge of the 
cherubim. As my natural condition returned I remembered my 
resolution, and, staggering to my desk, I wrote in ill-shaped, straggling 
characters, the all-embracing truth, still glimmering in my conscious- 
ness. The words were these—children may smile; the wise will 
ponder—‘A strong smell of turpentine prevails throughout.’” But, 
however ridiculous and inadequate any effort to body forth the 
spiritual rapture of the last moment of consciousness before it is 
quenched in anesthesia may be, there can be no doubt of the reality 
of that rapture, or of the sense of fruitless initiation into a price- 
less mystery which it leaves behind it-~an experience precisely 
similar to that of the last moment of consciousness before it is 
quenched in death. As the firm, tranquil, composed mind, comes 
close to death, a dignified presentiment takes possession of it, an un- 
usual and delicious contemplation engages it. What was enigmatical 
is made plain, what was bound down is unconstrained, wrinkles are 
smoothed from the brow, scales fall from the eyes, noxious humours 
evaporate from the soul, and yet the lips or the pen can never describe 
the transport or the illumination. Herder, the German philosopher, 
a short time before his death said, “ Everything now appears to me 
so clear that I regret not being able to communicate it ;’ and Madame 
Roland, on the scaffold, called for pen and ink that she might try to 
note the very peculiar thoughts that hovered around her in her last 
moments. One of the twelve Czsars said with his last breath, ‘ Ut 
puto, Deus fio.” Marshall Hall, that great physician, consciously 
came near death out of much anguish with placidity and faith, 


Pleased to have been, contented not to be, 


and resigned himself to its chill embrace, after having, with his last 
words, manifested his concern for the good of others. While passing 
away, twice he very suddenly and energetically raised both hands, 
joined them, and then let them fall quietly upon the bed, as if some 
blessed revelation had been vouchsafed to him. ‘The movement sug- 
gested surprise and adoration to those who stood by. Examples of 
this kind of lightning before death might be indefinitely multiplied. 
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Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has adroitly made use of it. She has 
described a very common-place heaven, quite unworthy of her genius, 
and has sought to support her conception by an argument drawn from 
the moment of transition. The widow in “ The Gates Ajar,” who, 
with considerable self-sufficiency, elaborates paradise out of perdition, 
and maintains that it is very much like this earth refined and rarefied, 
is made to clinch the question by turning on her deathbed, with 
glance of wonder and glowing recognition, from the fading prospects 
of the world to the dawning image of her husband, whom, with her 
last breath, she addresses with familiar greeting. ‘This, of course, is 
false in fact and in art. It bridges the gulf too accurately and com- 
pletely. How much finer is Victor Hugo’s rendering of a lightning 
before death. The blind girl Dea, the heroine of “L’ Homme qui Rit” 
—the chastest and most lovely creation of modern literature—after 
the bitterness of separation, is reunited to her love, Gwynplaine, 
whose hideousness she knows not, and perishes under a blow of 
happiness :— 

Her words were more and more inarticulate, evaporating into each other as if 
they were being blown away. She had become almost inaudible. 

*‘ Gwynplaine,” she resumed, ‘‘ you will think of me, won’t you? I shall crave 
it when I am dead.” 

And she added,— 

‘*Oh, keep me with you!” 

Then after a pause she said,— 

‘‘Come to me as soon as youcan. I shall be very unhappy without you, even 
in heaven. Do not leave me long alone, my sweet Gwynplaine. My paradise 


was here: above there is only heaven! Oh, I cannot breathe, my beloved! My 
beloved! My beloved !” 

‘“‘ Mercy!” cried Gwynplaine. 

‘«¢Farewell!”? murmured Dea. 

And he pressed his mouth to her beautiful icy hands. For a moment it seemed 
as if she had ceased to breathe. Then she raised herself on her elbows, and an 
intense splendour flashed across her eyes, and through an ineffable smile her voice 
rang out clearly, “Light!” she cried, ‘‘I see!”? And she expired. She fell 


back rigid and immovable on the mattress. 


Familiar, perhaps trivial, instances of gleams like this of life in 
death must recur to many of us as having fallen within our own 
experience. A smile, a look, a word has come to us, like a signal of 
love and hope from the solitary voyager—like a fragrance wafted out 
of the open door of heaven, and has done more to strengthen the 
trembling knees of faith than all the wisdom of theologians. Such a 
solemn token, once received, by intuitive evidence convinces past all 
dispute of pure being beyond the embarrassments of sense, and 
engenders a belief in spirit as unassailable as that in personal 
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identity. Verily, the gates of materialism shall not prevail 
against it. 

But there are other kinds of lightnings before death besides : visions 
splendid, and “bright streaks of futurity.” Carnal cares sometimes 
intrude themselves amidst the tolling of the passing bell. Remini- 
scences as well as anticipations stir strangely in the mind, and 
quicken it into one vivid flash of activity. In the moment of fierce 
fear before a violent end there springs forth one panoramic thought, 
appalling in its extent and fidelity, representing every event of a life- 
time. In the three seconds occupied in a fall from a high building 
to the earth millions of brain cells give up their dead, and countless 
hosts of ideas throng through consciousness. Those who have lived 
to tell the feelings of such a time say that it is as if the book had 
been opened and the recording angel had read the dread biography 
with all its chorus of mirth and tears. Every little forgotten incident 
is remembered and appraised, and symmetry and order pervade the 
prodigious condensation of forty or fifty years. And again, where 
death comes quietly ushered in by no spasm of apprehension, strange 
limited reminiscences now and then present themselves at the verge 
of dissolution. The dying man recollects himself, especially if any 
powerful or familiar impression solicits his attention. Sir Walter 
Scott tells that a late Duke of Roxburghe, who had a large and 
curious library, was accustomed to employ a liveried servant named 
Archie in arranging his books and in fetching and replacing the 
volumes which he wanted. “To secure the attendance of Archie 
there was a bell hung in his room, which was used on no occasion 
except to call him individually to the Duke’s presence. His Grace 
died in London in 1804 ; the body was to be conveyed to Scotland 
to lie in state at Fleurs, and to be removed from thence to the family 
burial place at Bowden. At this time Archie, who had been attacked 
by a liver complaint, was in the very last stage of the disease, yet he 
prepared himself to accompany the body of his master, whom he had 
so long and so faithfully waited upon. The medical persons assured 
him that he could not survive the journey, but as he persisted in his 
resolution he was permitted to attend the Duke’s body to Scotland. 
When they reached Fleurs he was totally exhausted and obliged to 
keep his bed in a sort of stupor, which announced speedy 
dissolution. On the morning of the day fixed for removing the 
dead body of the Duke to the place of burial, the private bell by 
which he was wont to summon his attendant to his study, was rung 
violently. This might easily happen in the confusion of such a 
scene, although the people of the neighbourhood prefer believing 
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that the bell sounded of its own accord. Ring, however, it did, and 
Archie, roused by the well known summons, rose up in his bed and 
faltered in broken accents, ‘Yes, my Lord Duke! Yes; I will wait 
on your Grace instantly ;’ and with these words on his lips he is said _ 
to have fallen back and expired.” 

A grim old Scotchwoman, to whom straitened circumstances had 
taught thrift, which grew into miserliness as the helplessness of age 
crept over her, came to lay down her shrivelled and penurious life, and 
dropped into that sleep which was thought to be her last. She sank 
into an increasing drowsiness, from which she could not be roused. Her 
niece, a young buxom girl, her only companion, watched by her bedside. 
As darkness came on, and the heavy breathing still continued, she 
lighted a candle and placed it near the bed to cheer her in her 
dreary vigil. The feeble light fell upon tne face of the occupant of 
the bed, and a change was noticeable in her condition. The 
monotonous breathing was interrupted, the hands and features 
moved, the grim old lady raised herself, gazed vacantly round her, 
and then seeming to realise the situation, said, “ Put out the licht, 
Janet! Put out the licht; I can see well eneugh to dee 7’ the dark.” 
After which she lay back and died. Poor Janet! how one pities her 
thus admonished. And grim old lady! how one respects her intre- 
pidity, almost equal to that of the iron Bronte, who insisted upon 
standing up to die. Unenervated by luxury, that grim old lady valued 
death even less than a farthing candle. For us, however, the im- 
portant point is, that there was a veritable lightning before death. 
The rays of the candle falling upon the retina, dim rays shining 
through closed eyelids and hazy media, revived expiring conscious- 
ness for one last weird denunciation of wastefulness, and that 
weakness of which wastefulness is born. As she had lived, so did 
she die, in a throe of economy. 

The most masterly picture ever painted of that brief resurrection 
of memory in the chamber of death to which we are now referring, 
is contained in the “ Antiquary.” Elspeth of the Craigburnfoot, an 
aged crone, imbecile through years and infirmity, deaf and bent 
double, is depicted as raised out of her dotage and apathy by the 
intelligence which slowly works its way into her torpid mind, 
that her former mistress and partner in an atrocious crime, is no 
more. This truth once appreciated caused her desert memory to 
blossom like deadly nightshade. Stupefaction departed, vacancy was 
peopled. Her old transgressions rose up in judgment before her 
and much of her youthful vigour was restored. As, shaking off the 
icy bands of second childishness, the ancient sybil recalls the 
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traditions of that family doughty and dour which she had served so 
faithfully, a listener exclaims, ‘“‘ Eh sirs, its awsome to hear your 
gudemither break out in that gait—it’s like the dead speaking to the 
living.” Remorse leads Elspeth to unlade her mind and to make 
what remnant of restitution is possible. She seeks and obtains an 
interview with Lord Glenallan, whom she had conspired against and 
grievously wronged, and then the crisis seemed to repossess her in 
all those powers of mental superiority with which she had once been 
eminently gifted. As she entered upon the topic which had long 
oppressed her she was lost in recollection, but it was no longer tinged 
with imbecility or apathy. ‘And I may add,” says her historian, 
“‘as a remarkable fact, that such was the intense operation of mental 
energy upon her physical powers and nervous system, that notwith- 
standing her infirmity of deafness, every word that Lord Glenallan 
spoke, during this remarkable conference, although in the lowest tone 
of horror or agony, fell as full and distinct upon Elspeth’s ear as it 
could have done at any period of her life. She spoke also herself 
clearly, distinctly and slowly, as if anxious that the intelligence she 
communicated should be fully understood concisely; at the same time, 
and with none of the verbiage or circumlocutory additions natural to 
those of her sex and condition.” A day elapses and the subject is 
renewed, and then Elspeth with hurried words recalling some vista of 
her girlish days, carries her long-concealed guilt to the grave. It is 
of course impossible to convey in a few lines any conception of the 
dramatic power, and psychological truthfulness and skill with which 
the last scenes of Elspeth’s life are drawn. Nothing but a careful 
perusal of this marvellous specimen of artistic strength can reveal 
its merits, or display the breadth and intricacy of knowledge of 
human nature involved in the description which it embraces of those 
strange reminiscences—those “‘ weary dreams that folks hae between 
sleeping and waking before they win to the lang sleep and the 
sound.” 

It is not however in reminiscences poisonous or bland, nor yet in 
anticipations grave or gay, that the lightning before death most 
frequently consists; rather in a just balance of these and in a 
resumption of ordinary modes of being, is the final glimmer mani- 
fested, Out of storm and blackness and tribulation, the man 
emerges into a little peaceful haven, in which he pauses before 
embarking on the ocean of immensity. Old thoughts blend with 
new desires and a dispassionate temper reigns. A typical example 
of this state is afforded in the case of Schiller. “As his strength 
waned he grew insensible and by degrees delirious. The poet and 
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the sage was soon to lie low ; but his friends were spared the further 
pain of seeing him depart in madness. ‘The fiery canopy of physical 
suffering which had bewildered his thinking faculties was drawn aside 
and the spirit of Schiller looked forth in its wonted serenity once 
again before it passed away for ever. After noon his delirium abated ; 
about four o’clock he fell into a soft sleep, from which he ere long 
awoke in full possession of his senses. Restored to consciousness, 
Schiller did not faint or fail in his last and sharpest trial. Of his 
friends and family he took a touching but a tranquil farewell: he 
ordered that his funeral should be private, without pomp or 
parade. Some one inquiring how he felt, he said ‘calmer and 
calmer ;’ simple but memorable words, expressive of the mild heroism 
of the man. About six he sank into a deep sleep; once for a 
moment he looked up with a lively air and said, ‘many things were 
growing plain and clear to him.’ Again he closed his eyes, and his 
sleep deepened and deepened, till it changed into the sleep from 
which there is no awaking, and all that remained of Schiller was a 
lifeless form soon to be mingled with the clods of the valley.” 
Schiller died of consumption, and it is a singular fact that it is in 
that disease, above all others, that the lightning before death is apt 
to occur. The delirium which oft-times marks its later stages is not 
seldom separated from death, in which it terminates, by an interval 
of composure and rationality. As phosphorescent light or luminous 
breath, has been seen playing about the features of its victims when 
their sufferings were nearly brought to a close, so an unexpected 
radiance has been observed at the supreme moment to shine out and 
dispel the eclipse which had obscured the sun of intellect as it 
neared the horizon. Novalis, who died of this malady, and who was 
frenzied by it, was himself again before he breathed his last. Spinoza, 
too, who exhibited a morbid taint throughout his life—for how else 
shall we explain his immoderate laughter at the spiders which he had 
set to fight, or at the struggles of the flies which he had entangled 
in their webs — Spinoza became violently delirious during the 
progress of that pulmonary consumption in which the vices of his 
constitution culminated, and placidly composed when on the brink of 
the fathomless gulf. In our lunatic asylums there are frequent illus- 
trations of the same thing. Not only delirium but prolonged madness 
which has defied all treatment, vanishes mysteriously when phthisis 
has ensured the victory to the power that “thicks men’s blood with 
cold.” A girl who had betrayed no sign of animation for years, but 
had sat fixed in one position, like a breathing statue, cataleptic in 
mind and body, began suddenly a few months ago to waste away. 
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No cough nor other outward sign betrayed the presence of pulmonary 
mischief, but the rapid emaciation went on, and the stethoscope, that 
little trumpet of doom or reprieve, told that a galloping consumption 
was hurrying her away. As her spent frame grew almost diaphanous, 
her long obscured intellect seemed to shine through it. Her hands, 
which had been crossed upon her breast until one would have 
thought they must have been petrified in that position, dropped to 
her sides. Her head, which had been bent down, as if by weights of 
lead, was raised, and her eyes, which had been lustreless, began to 
sparkle with glances of curiosity and interest. Soon her limbs 
were employed in spontaneous movements, speech—at first slow 
and faltering from long disuse—returned to its channel, the oppressive 
languor left her, the death-like trance was at an end, and she was 
just as she used to be before she became insane. Everything was 
forgotten that had happened in that long trance and she took up life 
anew. It had a great black rent in it. Her relations whom she 
had never noticed during her insanity were asked for and visited her. 
Affection greeted them, and the fountains of healthy grief were un- 
loosed when they told her of the death of a loved brother who had 
died while she seemed dead. Quick to apprehend all that was said 
to her, grateful for every little attention shown to her, firm in faith, 
she went hence not many days ago. 

Another girl who died of consumption not long since also exhibited 
a recovery from mental derangement just before death. She had 
laboured under a consuming melancholy. Every nerve was strung in 
anguish because she fancied she committed the unpardonable 
sin. No persuasions could induce her to divulge what this sin was 
and no treatment, moral or physical, could assuage her torturing 
grief. At length, however, degeneration asserted itself; her health 


gave way, and consumption was developed. As life ebbed despon- . 


dency was dispelled, and cheerful contentment was established. She 
confessed that the sin which she had imagined unpardonable was 
this, that she had once shaved off her eyebrows to promote their 
growth. She allowed that her fears had been groundless, and in 
placidity and trustfulness she too fell asleep. 

Even an idiot, a deaf mute, from birth of degraded habits, has been 
observed to display some improvement in character and conduct, 
some unwonted gentleness, some comprehension of lessons long 
fruitlessly inculcated, when sinking under lung disease. We cannot 
yet account for such occurrences, or say whether they are attributable 
to a change in the circulation, an augmented activity, or a paralysis 
of certain portions of the nervous centres. We can only acknowledge 
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their existence and connect them with that unjustifiable joyous- 
ness or hopefulness which so often marks the progress of the same 
disease. 

The “lightning before death” of the variety which we have last 
described is not confined to cases of consumption. In the exhaustion 
which follows mania it occasionally presents itself. In the feverish 
paroxysms of those acute diseases which cut off madmen as well as 
sane men it is also observed. A lucid scene closes the piece. 
Even where organic cerebral disease has blocked up as one might 
think the great outlet of thought, copious effusions of intelligence 
sometimes gush forth just before the river of life is lost in the 
impenetrable sands. 
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A JEWEL OF TIME. 


HE year is a jewel of Time, 
Inlaid with four gems of delight 
That picture four seasons sublime, 


Sublime by the day and the night. . 








Spring—daisy and buttercup time : 
Summer—the soul of delight, 

Autumn—with colour sublime— 
Winter—the season of night. 


The year is a jewel of time, 
Inlaid with four gems of delight 
That picture four seasons sublime, ) 
Sublime by the day and the night. 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter’s delight, 
The Morning, the Noon, the Eve, and the Night. 


All time and all nature is sweet, 
Too sweet for a mortal to mend, 

To mend and leave it complete, 
And good from beginning to end. 


The sourness sweetens the sweet, 
There’s nothing to alter or mend, 
The beauty of earth is complete, 
And the goodness of God without end. 


All time and all nature is sweet, , 
Too sweet for a mortal to mend, 
To mend and leave it complete, 
And good from beginning to end. 
No, there is nothing a mortal can mend : 
’Tis complete, and the goodness of God without end. 


Guy Ros .yn. 














WINCHESTER RECORDS. 


(5) HERE is ‘at Winchester a collection of muniments and 
records belonging to the Corporation, the existence of 
which is known to most people only by inference; 
particulars of which are not generally known at all, 

albeit they are of high interest. Documents of this sort are most 
precious, and the custody of them is an important trust for the 
public. In the turbulent old times—and alluding to Winchester this 
expression means when Saxons and Danes struggled for England, 
as well as when Wars of the Roses desolated our land—terrible 
destruction of such records took place, by fire and accidental 
conditions, as well as by outrage. But hardly more have been 
lost thus than have been destroyed in later years, when public spirit 
was lethargic in such matters, and gross neglect not only made 
possible but brought about the sure progress of wholesale decay, which 
stolid ignorance took no alarm at. Such times were not long since. 
Young men can remember when the priceless public records now in 
the Fetter Lane palace of the past were first really properly cared 
for ; and how numbers of papers and parchments were then discovered 
to have been rendered utterly useless by damp and the ruthless 
action of common preventible causes working in the cellars and 
unfit places where the treasures had been, not stored, but thrust out 
of the way. In some of the published calendars of the records are 
lithographic illustrations showing how masses of the documents were 
found adhering in soggy lumps, quite ruined. It is to be hoped that 
in all provincial places the custodians of public records have been 
warned, and have taken proper measures for the safe keeping of any 
such property in their charge. Up to about fifteen years ago not 
much had been done in this direction at Winchester; but then 
Mr. Bailey, the intelligent Town Clerk, did succeed in raising, or at 
all events in utilising, some feeling among the members of the 
Corporation in regard to the written memorials of the city. He 
investigated and arranged them, and published some, and they are 
better cared for now than they used to be. I propose in this 
article to glance at the most interesting of those that exist relating to 
events prior to the close of the: seventeenth century ; endeavouring 
to glean, firstly, such information as may be available concerning 
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the privileges and power of this Corporation, and the character 
of the men who composed it; secondly, some idea of how those 
powers were employed. 

Unfortunately, there are few, if any, written records now belonging 
to the Corporation of Winchester anterior in date to the thirteenth 
century ; a fact easily to be accounted for, but to be much regretted. 
In 1181 there was a Royal Mint in operation at Winchester, at which 
probably the first English sterling currency was struck ; if, indeed, 
the coins could then be considered sterling. A fire broke out 
in this building, and spread thence to the public offices, which, 
with many houses, were then destroyed. If such ancient city 
records as existed were not previously lost in some of the similar 
frequent calamities, they were undoubtedly burnt in 1181. We may 
estimate something of their possible importance, if we consider a 
little the remarkable position of the place. It was undoubtedly an 
ancient British foundation ; it flourished under the Romans, and the 
cathedral was then founded ; when they left, in a.p. 519, the Saxon 
Pagan Cerdic seized it, destroyed the cathedral (which his successors 
rebuilt), and made Winchester a Royal residence. It was then the 
metropolis of the country. Egbert, the first king of the Heptarchy, 
was crowned there, and thence promulgated his decree that the 
kingdom should be called “ England.” During all our struggles with 
the Danes this city was the seat of government, and when, in 1013, 
Sweyn, the fierce Northman, overran the island, he made Witan- 
ceaster his residence. After Sweyn’s death, Canute, who for a short 
time divided the country with Edmund Ironside, kept his Court at 
London, while Edmund reigned in the Hampshire city; but when 
Canute became sole king, he quitted London, and Winchester was 
his capital. This is the first time London appears in opposition to 
its greatness. Then came the Conquest. William was perfectly 
sensible of the importance of Winchester; he built the castle there, 
and for many a year yet it continued to be a Royal residence. Rufus 
was killed in the neighbourhood, and is buried in the cathedral, 
where are the bones of several Saxon kings. During the reign of 
Henry I. the city was very prosperous. The bitter contest of King 
Stephen’s queen and the Empress Matilda, fomented by the King’s 
brother, who was Bishop of Winchester, was waged in the capital 
with terrible fierceness and pertinacity, and, as a consequence, fearful 
havoc was made in the town. Then, in all probability, the city 
records perished, for the Royal palace, the Abbey of St. Mary, Hyde 
Abbey, about forty churches, and the whole of the town north ot 
High Street, were burnt or laid in ruin. In 1154 Stephen died, and 
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much was restored, but the prosperity of the place had begun to 
decline. Henry II. rebuilt the palace, and resided there a good 
deal; but London continued to assume its position more and 
more ; Winchester never recovered. Next came the suppression of 
ecclesiastical institutions by Henry VIII., which was a serious blow 
to the prosperity of the city. By the middle of the reign of 
Elizabeth, it had become poor and ruinous. There is little doubt 
that before the latter half of the sixteenth century great disasters had 
impoverished most of the provincial towns, and Winchester was no 
exception. The houses of many of the most important of them 
were tenantless, neglected, often filthy, and tending to dangerous 
ruin. At least, so much is set forth in the preamble of a statute, 
32 Henry VIII. (1540), quoted by Mr. Froude. Afterwards came 
the troubles of Charles I.’s time, when Winchester suffered for 
the King loyally, and when Cromwell punished her accordingly. 
Charles II. manifested an intention of making a residence there, and 
did visit the city, where, by his order, Sir Christopher Wren 
commenced to build a palace; but the King’s death put an end to 
this plan, and since then royalty has only been an infrequent visitant, 
never a resident, in the once metropolis of England. London has 
utterly supplanted her. Yet it is maintained that hers is the most 
ancient Corporation in the country, as indeed it is, unless we consider 
the Conqueror’s missive to “William the Bishop, and Godfrey the 
Portreve,” which is preserved in the archives of the City of London, 
as its first charter, is addressed to a “Corporation.” That instrument 
is dated 1079. Winchester had a Mayor before London. Henry II. 
gave the city a formal charter; and he ordained that it should be 
governed by a Mayor, with a subordinate bailiff, in 1184. Stowe 
records that the first Mayor of London was elected at the beginning 
of Richard Coeur de Lion’s reign, which commenced in 1189. 
Others have maintained that there was no Mayor of London till the 
tenth year of King John, which would be 1209. However, when 
Richard I. returned to his kingdom from captivity, after the Crusade, 
he thought proper to be crowned a second time, with great solemnity, 
in Winchester Cathedral, on the 14th April, 1194. On that occasion 
there was a grand dispute for precedence between the citizens of 
London and Winchester. But thenceforward the contest for supre- 
macy was never doubtful. 

The dignity of the Mayor and of his colleagues seems to have been 
a serious matter in the estimation of the old citizens, and of almost as 
much consequence as guarding their chartered privileges from inroad. 
They possessed under the charter of Henry II. freedom “ from all 
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toll, passage, duty. and custom throughout the land, and that none 
presume to distrust them in any of these things, or to do them injury 
or insult.” But by “the 5th yere of the Raigne of Harry the iiijth, 
after the Conquest” (1404) the Londoners were able to set at nought 
the privileges of the old Corporation, by distraining on the merchandise 
belonging to some of the freemen of Winchester for tolls. So complaint 
was made, and the point argued at length, when the Winchester men 
pleaded a distinct agreement arrived at by the two Corporations on an 
exactly similar infraction of the Hampshire city’s charter a hundred 
years earlier, viz.: “in the XXXii™ yere of the Raigne of Kinge 
Edwarde the sonne of Kinge Harrye ” (1304), when John Boland was 
“‘ Mayor of London” and Roger de Inkepen “ Mayor of the cytie of 
Winchester.” So that even as early as that time London had 
encroached. At the period of the dispute in 1404, “ Drewghe 
Barantyne” was Mayor of London, and “ Mark le faire” Mayor of 
Winchester. The document in which this is recorded concludes with 
the following provision :— 

“For suche as againe say* the charter, usage, or libtie of the 
cytye. 

“First. To the honor of almighti god, o* holie mother the church, 
and of o' soveryne Lorde the Kinge, and to the relieffe of th citie, 
there is a provision and consideration made wh begnthe in this wise : 

“Before this tyme the wole cominaltie hathe by there corporall 
othe made w™ one hart, one mynde, and one assent, bounde themselfs 
by all there goods and catells, moveable and unmovable, wereso* 
thei be, that if it chance onye of them, w" god forbide, to againe say 
any article touchinge the charter, usage, or custome of the libertie of 
the cytie, or the comon pffytt of the same, by councell or helpe, 
privilye or openlye, in tyme to come, whn he shall be thereof 
convinced he shall give ten marks to the comon assayers of the cytie 
wh" shall be employed to supplie the cmon necessities when nede 
shall require. And if he be not of habilitie to redeeme the trespas 
w' the payment of the ten markes, he shall be expellyd frome the 
feloshpe and the libirtie, nother for any o™ redemption shall be 
reconsiled, except it be by a cmon consent. And if it chaunce any 
man so beinge reconsiled to offend againe, he shall by no means be 
admitted into the copany and feloshpe againe. Iff any pson or any 
psons be grevid by any man by occasion of this pyision, all and 
singular of the wole cominaltie shall sustayne the coste and charge, 
and shall keepe him harmless to the hutermost of there power.” 








* Deny, Oppose. 
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As regards the dignity of the Mayor and his colleagues, it was 
ordained on “ the thyrde day of Aprill, in the thyrde yere of the Raigne 
of Kinge Harrye the fyvthe, after the Conquest” (1416) that any 
freeman who “dothe slaunder ther names, whereof blasphemy maye 
ensue, except he can openlye and lawfully prove his intencio ” shall be 
liable to imprisonment and sundry fines, to be duly levied on his 
goods in default. For many years afterwards the application of this 
rule appears to have been carried out ; but the fines were sometimes 
remitted for services in kind, such as when in 1558 Mr. ‘Thomas 
Colye, for this sort of offence, was punished by having to “ amende 
XXII panes of the Glasse Windowe in the Councell House, and VI 
quarrells in two other paines of the same Windowe ;” and Mr. 
Edmonde, who had to “ make a barge of Leade of ij hande breadthe in 
the myddle of the Glasse Windowe in the Counsell howsse all the 
lengthe of the same Wyndowe.” In 1559 “ Wyll™ Brexstone, one of 
the xxiiii ;” was expelled “ for that he revealyd the secrettes spoken in 
the same Howse unto Strangers ;” but on undertaking the ‘‘ makinge of 
a Cubborde for the Records ” he was readmitted. It appears that on 
the 20th Sept., 1656, Mr. John Woodman contested an ordinance of 
the Corporation whereby he had been expelled from the Council, and 
that the members met, and after due deliberation confirmed the order. 
The document recites that the offences complained of took place in 
1650 and 1651. In the first year the offender stood up in Council and, 
referring to the then Mayor’s speech, said : “ Tush! I would have had 
Jack Soppe of Hampton (being a notorious fool) have sayd as much to 
the business as you have done.” And in 1651 he incited and headed 
a riot, when the doors of St. Maurice Church were forced, on the Lord’s 
day ; and when the Mayor came to restore order his worship was so 
abused that he had to beat an ignominious retreat ; moreover, when 
the minister came he was also abused “ and his Bible taken out of his 
Hands by y* command or countenance of y* sayd Mr. Woodman.” 
But long prior to this there had been many stringent ordinances in 
maintenance of the dignity and dignified appearance of the Mayor. 
In 1462 a statute was made “ That from hensforthe everye cytizen of 
the cytie aforesaide shall come at the commandemente of the maior 
for the tyme beinge, uppon paine of every one of them that make 
defaute to forfaite half a pounde of wex.” This was to add to his state. 
A penalty to mend and repair the west window in the Hall of St, 
John’s Hospital was imposed on Mr. William Goodwin, in January, 
1560, for during his mayoralty bringing slander on his high office by 
“ dyverse and sondrye enormyties and mysdemeanors,” which are set 
forth as follows :—“ For that he oftentymes dyd ryde out of the cytye to 
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Hampton, and to other Townes win the Shire w*out a Svant 
waightinge uppon him * * that he comaunded George Browne, one 
of the 24" to the Westgate, the Gate beinge shutt uppon him, 
contrary to an ordynance made in the tyme of Mr. Gyles White, 
being Mayor, when he sholde have comaunded him to St. John’s 
House: And also for that openlie in the Chequer between the gate 
he drew his Dagar at one of the S'geants cotrary to the Queen’s 
peace.” This Mr. Goodwin was Mayor in 1558, and it was he who 
had imposed similar punishments to that he was made to suffer, 
on Mr. Thos. Colye and Mr. Edmonde, as noted above. On the 
15th August, 1566, it was ordained “ That no persone of the citie 
that hathe byn or shalbe maior of the same cytye shall come into the 
High Strete, nother into the comon market, except he be rydinge, 
out of the Towne or goinge a shoting, w"out a gowne or cloke, uppon 
payne of Forfeture of 3s. 4d. for evri tyme that he shal be convicted 
thereof by the testimony of two citizens. Provided alwaye that anye 
of them may walke before there Dores or Shopps without any Gowne 
or cloke abought there necessary business there to be done.” 

In 1573 Mr. Stephen Asheton was chosen Mayor. It appears 
that he was an innkeeper, and that he united to this occupation that of 
hawking fish about the streets, having himself brought up said fish 
from the sea. The Corporation passed a law that during his mayor- 
alty the eastern part of his house should be set apart as his residence, 
while his wife and servants could carry on the inn for him in the 
remainder ; that he was not himself to sell fish in the streets, or to 
ride to the sea for fish except he should “ have great occasion,” and 
then not “without a man to attend upon him. Not to lodge any 
fisherman.” In 1580 the Mayor was bound to “ pvide for his wiffe a 
scarlet Gowne, accordinge to the ancient order of the saide citie,” 
under a penalty of “Tenne Pounds,” a mighty fine, considering the 
value of money at that time. Furthermore, on the 4th September, 
1584, this ordinance was made :— 

“Item. That noe citizen of this citie that hath byn elected bay- 
liffe of the same, or to anie office above that degree, shall from hence- 
forth were in the Strete within this citie anie hose or stockings of 
white, green, yellowe, redde, blewe, weggett or oringe color ; neither 
shall were at anie assemble, boroughmote, or Sessions, or at anie 
Sermon to be preached uppon the Sondaies, or hollidaies, anie white, 
greene, yellowe, or redde dublet, upon payne to forfayte,” &c., *276 to 
the use of the poor. 

In 1656, again, a close prescription was made as to the wearing of 
“ decent gownes,” and in this document the gowns and the occasions 
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on which they were to be worn, are described and specified. The 
reason given for this statute is that “sayd custome of late hath beene 
very much neglected by many of y sayd cittizens, some having noe 
gownes at all, and others who have gownes are such that are not suitable 
to their places and degrees.” Things must have been very loose in 
Winton at this time. It was a season of sore trouble in the loyal old 
city, which had recently suffered and bled for the King. Cromwell 
had not long before captured the position, and had laid in utter ruin 
the great castle of which Winchester men were so proud, and the 
bishop’s fortified palace of Wolvesey, the moss-grown stones of which 
yet lie on the river bank. It had been itself reared where once stood the 
palace of the Saxon kings. The laxity of official discipline and manners, 
against which a stand was made, is further evidenced by the proceed- 
ings taken in the very next year, 1657, against the Recorder, who for his 
“ manifold miscarriage and abuse*” was suspended from the exercise 
of his office. And not before it was time. There is a long list of 
his offences, some of which it will be interesting to specify. At the 
election of the Mayor, he called that dignitary “a drunkard and a 
swearer,” which words were voted slanderous ; whereupon the Corpo- 
ration took cognisance of the said Recorder’s many other previous 
offences. It seems that soon after he was elected to his place he 
“was drinking at Taverne with Mr. John Woodman” (another choice 
spirit, already named above) “ until about Twelve of y* clock at night, 
and there (as Mr. Woodman then affirmed) being distempered with 
wine, hee assaulted the sayd Mr. Woodman, an Alderman of the 
citty, upon w many blowes followed soe that both went home with 
black and bluddy faces, y* usuall badges of such cumbates.” He 
was detected making erasures in the records. He wrongly advised 
the Mayor, and then betrayed him. When Mr. Woodman became 
Mayor, he accused him falsely with breach of his trust and of his 
oath. He declared in public that “ y* cittizens of this citty were a 
company of Beggarly fellowes,” and that there were “none to be 
found fitt to be Aldermen, unless they were dropt out of Heaven.” 
He called Mr. Muspratt, the Mayor, a “ knave,” and declared that he 
would ruin him, even “thorough Blood.” And furthermore he 
accused a Mr. Humphrey Ellis of having said four years previously 
“that yf all writ"gs and penns were at liberty it would make the 
Protector as black as the blackest devell in Hell.” Hereupon the 
Corporation argued that either this was a false accusation or the 
Recorder was false to the Lord Protector and his trust and oath in 
concealing the matter so long. The pugnacious Recorder pleaded 
no justification, and was dismissed. 
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The power and jurisdiction of the old Corporation were at all times 
remarkably great, extending widely around and deeply into the social 
life of the community under its charge. It was emphatically local 
self-government, and was of the highest importance in times when the 
direct action of the central government was felt more in the matter of 
exactions, and questions of high policy, than in any details of merely 
local interest ; and when the necessarily slow intercommunication 
between distant counties left persons and communities more utterly 
dependent on their own resources, than almost any combination of 
circumstances can place them now. Every regulation made by the 
Corporation, and the operation of it, though seemingly unimportant, 
has a particular interest, for it is strongly illustrative of character, 
especially as a component of national character. The qualities 
created, nurtured, sustained, defended, and maintained, in a part, 
were available to strengthen the whole body politic. The provincial 
city and its usages became a standard and an example for the town, the 
village, and the county. It is of absolute usefulness in all societies 
that standards of power, wealth, education, refinement, &c., should 
exist, whether they be found in hereditary riches and titles, elected 
dignitaries, or the rank which virtue and culture give. It is best that 
a sordid dead level be broken. Especially was it important in the 
old troublous times of this island that justice should be locally main- 
tained, ever present, honoured and conferring dignity, in however 
rough fashion the feeling found expression. ‘This sort of service the 
old Corporations did, sometimes preserving a centre of principle and 
independence when very anarchy seemed to be threatening. We 
may be tempted to smile at the provisions quoted above to give some 
show of dignity to the Mayor who hawked fish and kept an inn where 
common fishermen lodged, waited on by his worship’s ‘wife ; to punish 
Mr. William Goodwin, Mayor, for not being mindful of his dignity, for 
drawing his dagger, and hectoring ‘in the Chequer between the 
gate ;” to expel from the council-house the blustering and abusive Mr. 
John Woodman, who had the drunken brawl at midnight with the 
mendacious and unscrupulous Recorder of the city, when each bore 
away “y* usuall badges of such cumbates ;’ but we must remember 
the then condition of things and recognise the facts. These were the 
roughest of the sturdy fellows who maintained what was to be had of 
liberty, and transmitted the essential principles of it unimpaired by 
sweeping calamities to their children ; who could be rallied from their 
local interests to repel the Armada ; and who did to the best of their 
ability stigmatise and punish what was wrong and derogatory to the 
dignity of public justice, which was what their own dignity was the 
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shadow of. Education and its refinements were not spread far beyond 
the limits of the church, were simply exceptional in degree outside 
her pale. The law recognised “ benefit of clergy ;” the refinements of 
material wealth were found among the Churchmen ; or the nobles with 
their heavy feudal rights. The traders and the workmen formed a 
class absolutely apart from these, socially distinctive, who had to fight 
their own good fight with little help, and often much hindrance. The 
hardy common sense with which they fought is their characteristic, 
and the wisdom or mere shrewdness which they displayed in their 
government generally found justification in the conditions of its 
application. 

Before the Reformation, Winchester, with its cathedral, its abbeys, 
and numerous churches, was a stronghold of the Church. The 
Corporation made fitting regulations for the proper observance of 
Sunday. In the second year of Henry IV. (1401), and again in the 
sixth year of Henry VI. (1428), it was ordained that all shops should 
be closed and trade suspended “to the honor of Almighty God, St. 
Marye the Virgin, and of all Saints.” But it was provided specially 
“that all M" and wome bringing Gese, Ducks, Capons, Pultrey, Wyld- 
fowle, Piggs, Wotmeale,” &c., unto the city might sell them on the 
Sunday morning between six and eight o’clock, but not afterwards on 
that day ; a particular statement being appended “ And this Ordy- 
nance is made for that purpose, that as well Citizens as Straungers 
may the better serve and please God, and intend their Divine Syvice 
the Sabbott day, which is the Sondaye, and renounce worldly occupa- 
tions, which tendythe to the detryment of there Soules.” The close 
influence of the ecclesiastical establishments on the life of the city is 
evidenced by an enactment made “in the 13 yere of the Raigne of 
King Harry the Sixt, after the Conquest” (1435), providing for a 
“‘ processioning,” or solemn perambulation ; and herein we get a list 
of the principal artificers at this time established in Winchester. ‘It 
is accordid of a certain generall prosyon in the Feast of Corpus 
Christi of diverse artyficers and crafts within the said cytie beinge, 
that is to saie, that Carpenters and Felters shall goo together First ; 
Smythes and Barbars, Second ; Cooks and Bochers, Third; Sho- 
makers, wh two lyghtes, Fourthe ; Tanners and Tapaners, Fyvthe ; 
Plummers and Silke men, Sixt; Fyshers and Furryers, Seventhe ; 
Taverners, Eight ; Wevyres, with two lyghtes, Ningth ; Fullars, with 
two lyghtes, Tenthe ; Dyars, with two lyghtes, Eleventhe ; Chandlers 
and Brewars, Twelvth ; Mercers, with two lyghtes, Thyrtenthe ; the 
Wyves, with one lyghte, and John Blake w" another lyghte, Four- 
teenthe ; and all theise lyghtes shall be borne orderlie before the said 
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procession before the Priste of the cytie, and foure lyghtes of the 
Bretheren of St. John’s shall be borne abought the bodye of our Lord 
Jesus Christ the same daye in the prosession aforesaid.” A fine was 
imposed on any artificer who absented himself. In 1547, the year in 
which Henry VIII. died, it was ordained that not only the aldermen, 
but all the other freemen of the city should attend the Mayor to the 
cathedral church “ every Sondaye and all other principal Feasts in 
tyme of procession.” ‘This was after the disestablishment of the 
religious foundations, and the official dawn of the Reformation. A 
similar provision was made on the sth of March, 1576, affecting 
“every householder, and every other inhabitant, and so many of 
their famelie of this cytie as may convenientlie be spared.” They 
were every “Sondaye, and holydaye, not being a market daye, 
come to the Sermonds as well at the Trinitie as at the Colledge, and 
there contynew and abide in decent order untill th end of the 
Sermonde.” Between this time, and the making of the statute quoted 
before, Mary had been married to Philip of Spain in Winchester 
Cathedral, and all the Romish ceremonial restored; but in 1576 
Elizabeth had permanently established the Reformed religion. There 
are other similar regulations in regard to attendance at church and 
seemly religious conduct. 

The regulation of commercial enterprise, even in most minute 
particulars, was a prime care of the Corporation. The closest system 
of what we now term “ protection” was practised with a searching 
rigour that seems wonderful. It must have had its practical benefits 
by reason of the comparative isolation of such communities as that 
of Winchester according to our modern notions of quick intercommu- 
nication, or probably the system would not have been endured so 
long. It was trades unionism in its most selfish expression, as it 
seems ; but there must have been other questions wrought out by it 
than the gratification of corporate selfishness. The guilds were close. 
Foreigners were prohibited altogether from retailing within the town 
excepting on the two days when the fairs were held. A pecuniary 
composition and then a considerable annual tax was levied, under 
sharp penalties, upon all artisans and handicraftsmen who wished to 
establish themselves at Winton; and then they must have been 
admitted of the guild, otherwise they could only be servants. How 
this exclusiveness found application we can see in the case of a 
speculative man who in 1622 opened a goldsmith’s shop. He was 
“One Thomas Frend, a Stranger,” who commenced business “ con- 
trarie to the custome and usage of this cittie, without serving an appren- 
ticeship for 7 yeres in the same cittie, and not being admitted a Freeman 
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by an Assemblie.” He was obstinate: so they “rattened ” him, as it 
were, “ being often warned to depart, and his shop windowes shutt, by 
Mr. Maior, according to this ordinance and ancient custome.” The 
Mayor was authorised to distrain on his goods, levying 40s. per month, 
‘and to shutt up the shopp windowes of the said Thomas, by his 
officers, untill the said Thomas departethe the Towne.” 

This power of taxing annually “ artificers and others,” as one deed 
phrases it, ‘inhabiting and using trades within the same citty, and not 
free thereof,” was practised, as the same record states, “ by auncient 
usage, whereof y* memory of man runneth not to the contrary ;” and 
that it was a very stringent exaction may be inferred from an enact- 
ment made to restrain the arbitrary power of the Mayor in this respect. 
It had probably been often exercised oppressively. The ordinance 
was made on the 17th of January, 1650. After reciting that the 
custom, albeit most ancient, seemed to be “too much arbitrary ” and 
that ‘ suits thereby may be occasioned”—which probably shows that a 
strong reaction had set in—the right of the Mayor and aldermen to 
“tax and assesse” the inhabitants in this manner is emphatically set 
forth and affirmed ; but the provision is made that such taxation or rate 
“for the future” ‘doe not at any one tyme exceede the sum of Five 
Pounds.” This is only a limitation. On the gth of May, 1673, 
occurs this entry, which shows that not only the trading classes were 
subject to this :—‘“* More paid in by Mr. R' Hobbs, for Licence to live 
and be an inhabitant in this City, Five Pounds, and to be disposed 
of for Buckets to the City.” In 1728 the charge was altogether 
discontinued. In fact, most contracted trades-unionism was practised 
under the charter by the several guilds. The trading classes had the 
power and used it. The wardens of a guild assumed the most 
arbitrary powers, and special provision was made against the undue 
increase in the number of those who practised even the most ordinary 
occupations. Whoever instructed any one, not his apprentice, bound 
under the rules of the association, was subjected to a heavy fine for 
every such offence, to be enforced by distraint on goods and other 
ruinous penalties. This was a law in selfish application, inside the 
imperial law, and just the same as what has been and is blindly 
advocated by the ultra trades-unionists now. It would be a simple 
reaction to adopt any such procedure, or rather for the law to admit 
the possible development of such practice. 

On the 19th of September, 1580, the shoemakers and cobblers, and 
the tailors and hosiers of the city, were severally incorporated, after 
due consideration of the complaints made by them. Some of these 
grievances are very instructive, especially as producing the strong rules 
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which are made for the new guilds, for they seem to show “ restraint 
of trade” and curtailment of public convenience. The shoemakers 
and cobblers make “earnest and pitiful complaints” of “sundry 
abuses and enormities of late years sprung up and suffered * * for 
that divers and sundry persons, by colour of the freedom of the said 
city, have lately set up and do use the trades, sciences, and mysteries 
of Shoemakers and Coblers, not having been apprentice themselves ;” 
a consequence of which is that they “do for the most part, either 
ignorantly, or for wicked lucre and gain’s sake, utter and sell to the 
People booted Shoes, Slippers, and Pantaples, made of faulty, deceat- 
ful, and evil-tanned leather, to the great hurt and deceat of the 
people ; and for that also, by their daily repair to the said city, the 
number of Shoemakers and Coblers are greatly increased, and thereby 
their Trade and utterance much diminished.” This last is the true 
reason why the manufacture and even mending of “Shoes, Boots, 
Buskins, Slippers, Skertoppes, or Pantaples,” was henceforth so pro- 
tected. ‘Our loving neighbours the Taylers and Hosiers of the said 
city ” set forth their sorrow “that divers and sundry persons have of 
late years, and yet daily do at divers quick times of work, and against 
high feasts, come and take houses within the said city, and do set up, 
use, and occupy the crafts, mysteries, and occupations of Taylers and 
Hosiers ; and that divers others coming to the said city do use to 
work and occupy the same crafts and occupations in closets in Inns, 
Alehouses, and other secret places within the same city, and after 
such quick times of work and high feasts do depart from the said 
city, to the great hindrance and utter undoing,” &c. The sufferers 
were incorporated with exclusive privileges forthwith. But what 
became of the sufferers by this exclusiveness, the enterprising poor 
man who was driven from obtaining work, and so was hunted back 
to the stagnation of his native village, there to submit to the chains 
of caste from which he could not free himself? It was the Mayor’s 
duty to see that the bakers’ bread was good weight ; that only twenty- 
four brewers should be allowed, and that none of them was a 
“ Typler” (1536-1540) ; and in 1551, when one named Robert Bagg, 
“in time of great derthe and scarsitye had then plentye and abun- 
dance of malte redye in his howse to have byn brewed and made in 
Ale, for the relieffe and coforte of the Kinge’s leige people, and 
speciallie the poore inhabitinge the citie aforesaide, and would not 
brewe the same malte,” he was, upon “ripe and mature” consideration 
of his “ ungentill and unnaturall behavor,” debarred altogether from 
exercising his trade in Winchester, under pain of a fine of sos. for 
“‘ evri tunlocke,” and in default “imprysonment at the Maior’s will 
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and pleasure.” - In 1566 it was decreed that no inhabitant should be 
allowed to take in lodgers or under-tenants save by consent of the 
Mayor. 

The relative grandeur and commercial prosperity of Winchester in 
Saxon times may be assumed, and its recovery from serious devasta- 
tions goes to prove it. After the Conquest, although London soon 
began to invade her prosperity as well as her Royal pretensions, she 
was not only favoured by royalty, but enjoyed a great trade under 
Henry I. The civil war waged by Stephen seriously injured her, but 
Henry II. rebuilt the palace, and often made his residence there. 
This sagacious monarch, however, did more. He systematised the 
law and order he had restored. To him is due the glory of accom- 
plishing grand reforms, the benefit of which we feel to this day. He 
caused the law to be digested, prescribed circuits for the judges, and 
otherwise gave permanency to a settled order of things, favourable 
to liberty, with a wise policy of great foresight. Part of this policy 
was the granting of charters creating special rights or confirming and 
extending existing rights ; and the first of these charters was given to 
Winchester. Of the period immediately succeeding this there does 
not appear to be any important record existing at Winchester, but 
there is one which illustrates the extensive trade the Hampshire 
merchants had in the last years of the thirteenth century ; and there 
are two petitions in which reference is made to the trade anciently 
flourishing there, and to its decay. The first was addressed to Philip 
and Mary—recently married in the cathedral (1554)—after the 
suppression of the religious establishments, and the consequent 
distress—praying for the remission of the ulnage, a duty on cloth. In 
the preamble it is stated :— 

“Wheas the same yo’ citie in tyme past hathe bin a citie of great 
fame, wealthe, and prosperite by reason of a cotynuall marte and 
staple of longe tyme there kept, and by the comon repayre of 
Venetians and all mchant straungers to yo" port of Suthmpton w* all 
kinde of mchandise, many great and notable mchants were then 
dwellinge w‘in the sayd citie, there exercisinge the seat of mchandise, 
to the great comon wealthe of yo" sayd citie, and nowe ruined and 
decayed of longe tyme past by reason that the sayd marte and course 
of mchandise to y* greate sayd port hathe not bin cotynewied and 
frequented of longe tyme as then it was.” 

The second petition is of much later date, 15th November, 1660, 
and is addressed by the Mayor and Corporation to the Marquis of 
Winchester and other local notabilities, praying for their assistance to 
make the River Itchen navigable from Southampton to Winchester, a 
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work which was achieved notwithstanding the constant opposition of 
the authorities of the first-named port, which is complained of in a 
subsequent petition to the Lords of the Treasury. There is a similarly 
interesting preamble which sets forth:— 

“That the sayd Citie is a very ancient Citie, and, as the 
Cronacle informes us, built by Kinge Rudhudebras, and was 
the Royall Seate of the West Saxon Kings, wherein Egbert 
and Elfred, two great Monarchs, were Crowned, ye Royal Nuptialls 
of King Philipp and Queen Mary there so solemnized, and 
also divers Kings and Queens interred in the Chathedrall Church 
there ; and heretofore famous for riches and trade. But by 
reason of former and ye late Warrs it is very much ympoverished 
(Being a Garrison for the late King, of blessede memory), and to 
expresse our affection to His Majesty, lent him a Thousand Pounds, 
and voluntarily sent him to Oxford all our Plate, amounting to Three 
hundred Pounds more, and for our Loyalty were several tymes most 
extramely plundered by the Parliament Party, and the Castle and 
divers Houses of great value by them demolished: And att such 
tyme as they had gotten the upper hand and taken the sayd Citie, 
they forced from us Fourteen hundred Pounds more.” 

This petition last quoted was [presented at a time when great 
distress had come upon the city, and indeed upon most parts of the 
country—the year of the Restoration. Times of even worse trouble 
were approaching. The exactions and disorganisation under the 
Commonwealth were exchanged for those under the Monarchy, and 
both were equally demoralising to the Corporation. However, the 
new reign was commenced by setting up the coats of arms of “several 
persons of great honor”—viz., the Duke of Somerset, the Duke of 
Albemarle, the Marquis of Winchester, and Lord Treasurer South- 
ampton—on the four gates of the city. But political and other 
dissensions disturbed the citizens, and before the year was out the 
House of Lords interfered to bring the said city “to a peace” by 
excluding three members from the Corporation. In the previous 
month (July, 1660) there is this entry—‘ More taken out of the 
coffers. Twenty-six Pounds two shillings and fourpence, disbursed 
in feeing Counsel, Horsehire, and other charges in the unhappy 
differences of the City.” Just previously the offences of Mr. Wood- 
man_and the Recorder had been committed. Matters did not go on 
better, it would seem, during the next few years; for a certain 
Captain Edmund Clerke, probably disputing as to some exaction, 
tock upon himself to “set a guard upon the houses of the Mayor 
and some of the aldermen,” thus “ unduly and illegally imprisoning” 
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them. The Corporation represented this matter in the proper quarter, 
and the Lord Treasurer Southampton ordered Captain Clerke to 
submit it to the civic authorities. This he neglected to do, so one of 
the King’s sergeants-at-arms was sent to arrest him, and he was com- 
pelled to submit, which he did formally. Afterwards an attempt was 
made by the Mayor to force the election of a man named Harfell 
against the will of the Corporation and the provisions of the charter, 
and there was more dissension. ‘The King was induced to issue 
letters mandatory for Harfell’s election for political reasons ; but the 
aldermen resisted (1682), and ultimately the Royal letters were re- 
voked; whereupon the Mayor, who had thus endeavoured to infringe 
the charter, was degraded. In 1684, however, Charles, in order to 
ensure political support, compelled the surrender of the charter, and 
£9 38. are charged for the Mayor’s expenses in coach-hire on that 
service. On the 15th of November, 1688—twenty-seven days before 
James II. fled—there were “Taken out of the Coffer Three Five-and- 
twenty Pounds of Sir Thomas White’s Gift, in the whole Seventy-five 
Pounds,” for the renewing of the charter; and £7 16s. 8d. is 
charged the next day for Mr. Mayor’s private expenses on the occa- 
sion. ‘The Order in Council granting the new charter thus obtained 
is dated on the 2nd November, 1688. 

Generally it is supposed that the mention made by Pepys of the 
ballot being used by the political debating club that met at Miles’s 
Coffee House, Westminster, in 1659 (Richard Cromwell, Protector), 
is the first recorded application in England of this means of secret 
voting. It was, however, at that time the law of the Winchester 
Corporation, and had been so for nearly three years. Political intimi- 
dation doubtless necessitated its adoption. On the 30th October, 
1656, the Corporation made a statute for the prevention of “ clamour 
and ill-blood,” and “to the end that the said citizens may be more 
free in their Votes and Elections than formerly they have been, 
and for the better continuance of love and unity amongst themselves,” 
they ordained “ that there forthwith be provided One hundred 
Bullets, of colours Red and White, in equal proportion, and that the 
said Bullets be kept in a fit Box, to be provided for that purpose. 
And that at all such Public Assemblies and Meetings one of each of 
the said Bullets be delivered to each citizen then present, and that 
the Mayor for the time being (if occasion be) do declare in writing, 
under his hand, for what Person or purpose each of the said Bullets 
shall stand at every Nomination or Election; and that instead of 
such open and public Votes, each Citizen put privately into the said 
Box the Bullet for or against such Person or purpose, then in 
VoL. VIII., N.S. 1872. N 
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question at such Nomination or Election, according to the dictates 
of his conscience: and that the Mayor put in two Bullets for his Casting 
Vote (in case the Bullets so put in as aforesaid shall happen to be 
even).” The application of this system, or a system the same in 
principle, but more convenient in detail, to Parliamentary elections, 
is a question that has been seriously agitated only in comparatively 
recent times—in fact, only since the passing of the great Reform Bill 
of 1832—with any prospect of success, although it was advocated in 
a pamphlet so early as 1705. During the past session of 1871 the 
question has been debated with a closer prospect of settlement than 
it has ever found before. 

There is not much in the records bearing on pastimes or recrea- 
tions, but bull-baiting and horse-racing were acknowledged officially. 
In 1539 there was an enactment that “ther shalbe no Bulstake set 
before any Mayor’s Doore to bayte any Bull, but onlie at the Bull 
Ringe.” And in 1577 the butchers of the city were formally bound 
over to subscribe, and “ yerelie finde and pvide for one sufficient 
fightinge Bull, to be bayted the first Boromote daye.” In 1566 and 
1568 the sums of #10 and £3 severally were taken out of the 
coffer ‘ towards the next drawen of the Lottery.” In 1634, 1646, and 
1676 provision was made for race cups, to be run for on stated 
days annually. 

In looking back to what have been called the “good old times” of 
“Bluff King Hal,” “Good Queen Bess,” the “Great Protector,” and 
the “ Merry Monarch,” time was, in the memory of people yet living, 
when historians seemed to ignore or to be ignorant of all save great 
State events. The condition and sufferings of the people—the poor 
and untitled—-were sparingly investigated, seldom descanted on. 
Boys at school were taught, and the bulk of superficial readers 
carelessly understood, of history, for the most part, misleading 
assumptions made from isolated instances. But in recent years a 
wondrous flood of light has been thrown on the defails of history— 
the substratum of facts—because of valuable records having been 
made available as historical material, such as to make the old- 
fashioned phrases quoted above seem bitterly sarcastic from some 
points of view, in most cases. Mr. Knight, Lord Macaulay, Mr. 
Froude, and others have enabled better judgment to prevail, 
particularly in regard to the condition of the common people at these 
times. In one respect, especially, it is deeply interesting to estimate 
their position, viz., their liability to and suffering from disease, with 
the knowledge they possessed of means to combat it, and the use 
they made of that knowledge. Of course they could not escape the 
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conditions under which they had to live, and these conditions, as we 
come to understand them by the aid of modern medical science and 
recorded experience, explain much. ‘The difficulty of procuring 
anything but the coarsest woollen clothing, with little or no linen or 
cotton cloth, next the skin—the wearing of the dress necessary as the 
only protection against a rigorous winter, without change in the hot 
summer months, difficult means of personal cleanliness, closeness and 
want of ventilation in dwellings, want of proper drainage, sudden 
irregularity in the supplies of pure food—all which affected in degree 
great classes of the poorer in the community—have been held as 
causes establishing conditions for the development of those fearful 
infectious epidemics which were designated by the common term 
of “plague,” epidemics which by the altered state of things in the 
present day have, as we hope, been destroyed, or rendered not 
possible, unless cholera be one of them. Such visitations were 
frequent and fearful in England, particularly in the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries. There is record of how the calamity, 
from time to time, fell upon London; but of other parts of the 
country, of the provincial cities, and of the suffering in outlying 
districts, much is not known. Generally, the scourge swept through 
whole districts, if not over all the land ; and it would seem as though 
the evil thing was always lurking somewhere till accidental conditions 
disseminated it. 

Winchester suffered terribly, and some of the most interesting of 
the records relate to these periods of trouble, and to the measures 
taken in consequence. Many who hold that even the leading 
principles of what we call sanitary science are of quite modern 
adoption, or simply modern discoveries, must at least commend the 
foresight of these old citizens who, for direct sanitary purposes, 
legislated against the pollution of rivers, for the removal of nuisances, 
for the supply of pure water, and to provide supplies of wholesome 
food. One of the first of these ordinances now remaining is, 
indeed, framed for the obtaining of “ wholesome victuals fit for man’s 

, body.” It is dated “Thursday next after the Feast of St. Brice” 
(1404), three years before the awful pestilence in London, when 
thirty thousand persons perished. Perhaps this was a precautionary 
measure, or possibly the plague appeared first in Winchester. 
Regulations were made as to butchers’ meat and fish, “straunge 
bochers” were assigned places apart, and were compelled to bring 
with them (as a guarantee) the “hide and tallowe” of every beast 
killed out of the city ; citizens were forbidden to ‘‘ bye any victulls of 
any straunger fysher, nother of anye other out of the comon market.” 

N 2 
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In 1417 it was ruled “that all Dyers, or any other of what state or 
condition soever he be in tyme to come, after the Sone rysinge in 
the morninge, and before Sone sett dothe throwe or cause to be 
throwne any wodegore into the King’s Ryver at Winchester, until it 
be night, shall be amerced in 6d.” for every such offence. On the 
22nd September, 1558, this ordinance was passed:—‘“Item. ‘That 
the stopping of the Brooke for this present yeare be dispensed with- 
all, for the greate sicknesse in the cytie, any Act or Ordinance hereto- 
fore made to the contrary notwithstanding, so that the Brooke called 
St. Knell’s brooke be drawen and scowred.” And moreover, a penalty 
in the shape of an assessed tax was laid upon all those inhabitants 
‘““wch have no Wells of their owne,” who were also forbidden to 
“cast any corrupt water in the High Streete.” Thirty years pre- 
viously, the horrible ‘English sweat” had prevailed; perhaps a 
recurrence of it threatened to supervene upon the season of distress they 
were then suffering. Dearth was the sure forerunner of plague. In 
1553, just before this, the Mayor was elected in his own house, instead 
of at St. John’s House, the official place, principally because he was 
“credyblye informed that a Boye was brought into the said St. John’s 
House having two pestilent sores uppon him, so that thereof might 
much infection and inconvenience ensue.” Again, under the date of 
June 16, 1564, is this entry :—“ First, that for divers considerations, 
and spesially for avoyding the danger of the Plague now remaininge 
(which God for his mercy cease), it is agreed that the Supper used to 
be kept the Sonday after the Nativity of St. John the Baptist shall 
not be kepte this present yeare onlie.” On the roth June, 1577, an 
important statute was made as to the removal of nuisances. It 
states that “the lane leading through Staple Garden into Bridney 
Strete,” and other streets and lanes, are “ noyfull to all such as passe 
that waye,” because dung, dust, and “ other filthy thinges” are cast 
into them. It is therefore provided, “for avoyding whereof, and the 
grete infections and other inconveniences that mate rise thereby,” that the 
“*common place of Staple Garden” shall be paled off and devoted 
for all refuse. A penalty is imposed on any one who shall throw dust 
&c., into the streets henceforth, and the master is made responsible 
for his servant so offending. Fish salesmen were also forbidden, in 
1580, from casting down any “fysche water,” save in an appointed 
place. Three years afterwards the plague was approaching, and in 
May, 1583, were issued ‘‘ Certaine Orders in the name of God agreed 
upon at this Assemblee to avoid the infectyons of the Plague, and 
other Diseases in other places dispersed.” Every inhabitant had to 
carry away all rubbish, dust, and filth from his doors, both back and 
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front, under heavy penalty for default; and then, having made all 
clean, was required every morning and every evening to throw down 
five buckets of water into the kennel, at the same time raking out and 
carrying away any filth that might have accumulated. There was a 
fine for omitting to do this, and another fine for sweeping refuse into 
the kennel; and each one was made to pave before his door, and 
keep “‘every decayed place of the street before his door clean and 
sweet, upon pain to lose 6s. 8d. for every week.” It was made the 
duty of each alderman to see these regulations enforced throughout 
his ward. It was ordained that dogs should not be allowed to go at 
large ; and that if they did, the “ beadle or any other person” might 
lawfully kill them. Moreover, eight women were appointed to be 
“vergers and nurses of such houses and persones as shall be 
suspected of infections ;” and that ‘after any infections shall happen 
to be within this cyttie (from which God defend us), that from 
thenceforthe the orders appoynted for that purpose in the City of 
London, and now imprinted, shall be observed within the cytie” at 
the discretion of Mr. Mayor. 

In the next year, 1584, the keeping of “ hogs or hogsties within 
the boundes of the High Strette, or within one hundred yardes 
of the same boundes,” was interdicted under a heavy fine, to be 
rigorously enforced. Exception was made in the case of those 
who had the ill-fortune to live “joininge uppon” Staple Garden, 
“in the uttermost part of their saide grounds lying nearest” to 
which hogs might be kept; and outside the city walls. Now all 
these measures are precautionary, and in view of the “ Plague 
and other Diseases in other places dispersed.” Old men could 
remember the horrible “ English Sweat” of 1517, when men died 
within three hours of seizure ; and the visitations of the same disease 
in 1528 and 1529, and again in 1551 and 1564, while they must 
have known how it raged at Oxford in 1575, and in the same year 
desolated Dublin. We have seen how two years afterwards, in 1577, 
they made special sanitary provisions, and continued to add to them 
till 1584. The enemy was abroad. In 1593 the calamity had 
approached at least as near as Guildford ; for on the 6th July orders 
were issued that “no pson of what degree soever in this citie shall 
receive to his howse or custody any pson cominge from any foreyn 
infected place” without the Mayor’s knowledge: that such person 
should be sought for and expelled ; and a warder was appointed to 
examine all suspected persons, “ especially fotemen or such as bring 
packes.” “ And upon this order this psent day one Christian Wilson, 
wife of James Wilson, now of Kingston or Guilford, places infected, 
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coming to this city w™ her two children to Widow Clayton, her 
Moth’ is expelled the citie, with a passport to return to her said 
husband, and wt" the citie’s Charitye of 6d. for their reliefe, p* by 
the Chamberlyn of the citie.” Such action was not partial, for on 
the 8th September “ Mr. Anthonie Burde, one of the aldermen of the 
citie,” was punished by fourteen days’ imprisonment for having gone 
to London, “in this danger of infection,” on his business, “accodge 
to the saide former orders.” Special regulations were made as to the 
fairs; and the inhabitants were forbidden to assemble at bull-baitings. 
Again, in August, 1597, two aldermen were specially appointed to 
supervise the watchmen at each gate, and to make weekly reports 
concerning their duty. In this document “London, Farneham, 
Alton, and any other whatsoever place infected” are mentioned. This 
was probably the plague that visited London in 1603-1604, when 30,578 
persons perished there, but which gave fatal premonition elsewhere. 
The watching at the gates was strictly enforced; arrangements were 
made “for redines of reliefe against all casualty of Fyer;” and it was 
provided “ For the swete ppervason of the citye, all comon nuisances 
shall forthw™ be viewed, and ‘the penalty of the Ordinances shall be 
ppently executed upo the offender.” 

In 1603, as to London, so the epidemic came to Winchester. 
Certain “ sufficient persones” were at once appointed to “watch 
and warde” the infected houses, and the gates of the city; and 
each had two messengers “to goo up and down for the neces- 
saries of the infected persons.” The gates were absolutely closed 
to everybody from seven p.m. to seven a.m. Again, in 1625, 
when the plague broke out in London and 35,417 died, it visited 
Winchester at the same time; for this entry is found in the 
records :—“Item. It is also agreed that the decayed Cottage wherein 
Lenord Andrews did dwell, he lately dying of the Plague, shall be 
burned to the grounde, for fear of the daaunger of infection that 
might ensue if it should stande.” In 1652 a sharp admonition was 
addressed to the inhabitants for not keeping the streets clean as 
enjoined, and failing to support the common scavenger, an officer first 
appointed in 1601, according to the records. On the 16th June, 
1665, fresh sanitary provisions were made; and in September was 
issued “ An Ordinance for taking away of Feastinge for the yeare to 
come in respect of ye Contagion of ye Plague now raging.” How 
Winchester suffered from the great scourge is generally known. 

In 1597 some provision was made by the Corporation in case of 
fire, but only in regard to buckets and apparatus—none in respect of 
a watch. There does not appear to have been night watchmen of 
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any sort appointed prior to June, 1663, when one bellman was hired 
principally to give notice of accidental fires; but in the year 1666 
much more ample arrangements were made, “ This citie having lately 
had warning given us of such accidents, &c.,” an allusion possibly to 
the Great Fire of London in September of that year. However, 
when Charles II. and the Duke of York went to the city in 1683 the 
inhabitants were ordered each to have a light over his door all night ; 
and besides several other salutary regulations that were made, four 
watchmen were hired ; but then only “ during the time of His Matie’s 
stay” apparently ; but in addition ‘a convenient number of honest 
and fitt persons, inhabitants of this citie,” were told off to the same 
duty, it may be presumed to assist. 

An enactment for paving was amended and enforced in 1652. 
This visit of the King’s raised great hopes at Winton, and had 
been long looked forward to. Charles intended once more to 
make the city a Royal residence. Before Cromwell’s death, on 
the znd of May, 1656, the Corporation purchased from Sir 
William Waller the ruined castle, with its appurtenances and 
materials thereunto belonging, for £260. On the 17th of 
March, 1682, a deed of conveyance was made of it to the King 
for 5s., and on the 7th of September the property was formally 
made over to the Crown. On the 21st of August, 1683, the Corpora- 
tion announced the arrival of the Royal party “ within few dayes.” 
Sir Christopher Wren was ordered to build a palace on the site of the 
ancient castle, and he proceeded with the work till the death of the 
King puta stop to it. The structure has been converted to public 
use and is now the officers’ barrack. There is in the Treasury an 
account rendered by Philip Packer, Esq., for the building, between 
January the 1st, 1682, and the last of May, 1686, which shows that 
the work was commenced some months before the property was 
formally conveyed by the Corporation. 

Thus ended the last aspiration of Winchester to revive its ancient 
connection with Royalty. Its condition at the time was probably 
not very imposing ; its decadence must have been nearly complete, 
despite all the public spirit and efforts of its inhabitants, for we 
glean from these city archives that prior to 1656, at all events, 
there were thatched cottages in High Street, since in that year they 
were ordered to be removed, and were forbidden in the locality, as 
were “ mudwalles” and “ hedges.”* 





* There is a curious representation of the condition of the cities and towns of 
England in the chronicle of Richard of Devizes. It occurs incidentally in a 
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There are of course many other facts of interest that could be 
culled from the existing Corporation Records of Winchester, but they 


are beside the scope of this paper. 
F. K. J. SHENTON. 


popular story of a Christian boy of France who through the artifices of a French 
Jew is sent to Winchester to be there offered as a sacrifice by the Jews. The 
story is altogether worthless, but the exhibition of manners has an historical 
interest. ‘Go not to London,” says the Jew ; “‘ every race of every nation abides 
there, and have there brought their vices. It is full of gamblers and panders, of 
braggadocios and flatterers, of buffoons and fortune-tellers, of extortioners and 
magicians. At Canterbury people die in open day in the streets for want of bread 
and employment. Rochester and Chichester, mere villages, are cities only in 
name. Oxford barely sustains its clerks. Exeter supports men and beasts with 
the same grain. Bath is buried in a low valley full of sulphury vapour. Wor- 
cester, Chester, and Hereford are infested by the desperate Welshmen. York 
abounds in rascally Scots. Ely is putrefied by the surrounding marshes. At 
Durham, Norwich, and Lincoln there are none who can speak French. At Bristol 
everybody is, or has been, a soapmaker, and every Frenchman esteems soap- 
makers as he does nightmen. But Winchester, is the best of all cities, and the 
people have only one fault—they tell lies like watchmen.”—Charles Knight's 
“ History of England.” 8 vols., 8vo. 





AMERICA xv ENGLAND. 


MERICANS say that their Civil War was protracted in 
the expectation of English help, and the statement is 
true. They also aver that England fostered the Con- 

Yas federate hope of aid, but the charge is absolutely 
unfounded. Yet there is no ground for surprise at the accusation, or 
at the exceeding bitterness which the belief in it engenders. From 
the beginning until the end of hostilities the Confederate Govern- 
ment loudly and unceasingly proclaimed their full assurance that 
England would forthwith recognise the Confederacy, and recognition 
was understood to be the immediate prelude to intervention. 
Americans naturally suppose that the Confederate Government had 
sound and solid reasons for their hourly vaunted faith in the inter 
vention of England. On this point North and South are agreed. 
“You fought on in the confidence that England would extend to you 
the right hand of feilowship,” says the Northerner. ‘ Yes, and we 
were betrayed,” is the reply of the Southerner. There can be no 
doubt that when the fall of Vicksburg and Port Hudson cut the 
Confederacy in twain, or after Lee was defeated in Pennsylvania, 
the South wouid have sheathed the sword if it had been known that 
England would remain neutral. Every soldier in the Confederate 
army, from Lee, the Moltke of the South, to the raw boy recruit, was 
aware that without foreign assistance the fall of the Confederacy 
was inevitable. English intervention was the forlorn hope of the 
Confederates, and it cost America a mountain of treasure and a river 
of blood. Now it is of inexpressible importance for England to 
convince America that she did not instil or encourage the false 
forlorn hope of the South. ‘The desire of both parties to the 
Washington Treaty is to settle all differences, to redress all grievances, 
and not to leave a pretence for ill-will between two nations so near 
akin that they are as one people, and whose interests in commerce 
and in civilisation are identical and inseparable. If the judgment of 
the arbitrators is against us, whatever amount they may award we 
shall pay willingly. If the compensation is so heavy as to involve 
a perceptible increase of taxation we shall bear the burden cheerfully. 
For any damage sustained through our negligence we wish to recom- 
pense America to the uttermost farthing. On the other hand, we 
may be sure that whilst America will stoutly contend for the last cent 
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of compensation, she does not ask for or desire a cent more than she 
holds to be her due. But the payment of the A/aéama and similar 
claims will not satisfy America if she thinks that two years of terrible 
warfare was the result of the tortuous policy of England. This, then, 
seems a fitting and opportune moment for rebutting the heavy and 
heinous accusation, and I venture, not without anxiety and certainly 
not without reluctance, to come forward as a witness in the case. As 
my friends can testify, I was associated with the Confederates in 
England, and knew the course of their affairs. I am not called 
upon to violate any confidence, and, happily, I can tell the whole 
truth on this subject without uttering a word in disparagement of 
men who are worthy of the highest esteem, for they contended 
gallantly and have borne defeat heroically. 

Let us see how the English Government dealt with the Con- 
federacy. Mr. Yancey came to Europe with unquestioning confi- 
dence that he would be received without demur and gladly as the 
representative of the Seceded States. He relied upon the assumed 
legal right of secession and the supposed interest of England in the 
division of the Union. Hecontended that Georgia, a sovereign State, 
had chosen to withdraw from the United States Federation, and that 
he, not the United States Minister, was the representative of Georgia. 
But Lord Russell would only know Georgia as part of the United States 
territory, and declined to receive Mr. Yancey. An attempt to excite 
public opinion in favour of the recognition of the Seceded States 
signally failed. At length Mr. Yancey returned to America 
vehemently denouncing the blindness and injustice of England. He 
said that he had been treated with less consideration than a political 
refugee, because we were afraid of the Yankees and were basely 
truckling to them. In this view Mr. Yancey was not singular. 
Whilst the North openly denounced our partiality for the South, the 
Southerners in England never ceased to deplore our unfair and 
unworthy subserviency to the North. 

When Messrs. Mason and Slidell were sent to Europe, the early 
military successes of the Confederates, and the establishment of the 
seat of Government in the capital of Virginia, induced the expecta- 
tion that so soon as the Commissioners presented their credentials 
they would be received as the envoys of the Confederacy. When 
the news reached Richmond of the affair of the Zyent, duplicates 
of the commissions were forthwith despatched in anticipation of the 
release of Messrs. Mason and Slidell, so that their official reception 
in London and Paris might not be delayed. The Commissioner 
to England counted on a grand demonstration of sympathy and 
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congratulation when he arrived at our shores. An English barrister, a 
devoted partisan of the South, who voyaged with the Commissioners 
from the West Indies to Europe, was consulted by one of the secre- 
taries as to the reply that should be given to the expected address 
of welcome. The vessel arrived in port, but there was no address 
and no demonstration. The Southern gentlemen were greatly 
astonished and exceedingly disappointed. 

It was reported that Lord Palmerston was in favour of recogni- 
tion, but the Confederate Commissioner had no reason to believe it. 
To the arguments for recognition Lord Palmerston made a very 
short and conclusive reply. ‘‘ The act of recognition would involve 
sending an envoy to your Government. An English ambassador 
could not be smuggled through the lines or get in by ‘running the 
blockade. Until the road to Richmond is open, it would be pre- 
mature even to discuss the question of recognition.” Such was the 
substance of the reply of the Prime Minister. English friends of the 
Confederacy represented to Lord Palmerston that the official social 
abnegation of the Confederate Commissioner was a moral violation of 
neutrality. Mr. Adams was a frequent guest at Cambridge 
House, whilst Mr. Mason had not been invited. The Confederate 
Commissioner to France was honoured by Imperial attentions 
and dined with the Foreign Minister. Lord Palmerston regretted 
that he could not invite Mr. Mason to his house. If Mr. 
Mason had come to England as a private gentleman, he, Lord 
Palmerston, would have sought his society. But Mr. Mason 
claimed to be the envoy of an unrecognised Power at war with a 
recognised Power at peace with England, and therefore an English 
Minister could not extend to him even the minor recognition of 
social courtesies. 

Lord Russell was still more guarded than the Prime Minister. To 
the Confederate letters and remonstrances, the replies were curt and 
almost uncivil. The Foreign Secretary would not enter into any 
discussion, and on more than one occasion refused to grant the 
Confederate Commissioner an interview. When Mr. Mason retired 
to the Continent, Lord Russell wrote to him privately, expressing 
regret that his official position had rendered it impossible for him to ask 
Mr. Mason to dine with him. The Confederate comment on this letter 
was that it did credit to Lord Russell as a gentleman, but was ominous 
for the Confederacy. A remark of Lord Russell’s that “The North 
fought for empire, and the South for independence,” gave great 
offence to the North ; yet it was not intended as a compliment or an 
encouragement to the South. President Lincoln had solemnly declared 
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that to preserve the Union he would retain slavery, or would abolish 
slavery ; and the South was invited to return to the Union with the 
institution of slavery intact, and refused todo so. When Lord Russell 
was questioned about the remark we have quoted, he is reported to 
have replied, “I did not say the South is fighting for liberty, or the 
North for territorial aggrandisement. I only stated facts.” I was 
in the House of Lords with some Southern friends when Lord 
Campbell made his speech in favour of recognition. There was one 
sentence in Lord Russell’s reply that startled and alarmed my friends. 
His Lordship said (I quote from memory), “ He hoped that England 
might not be compelled to recognise a Power of which the corner 
stone was slavery as a member of the family of nations.” The Con- 
federates wanted to know if his Lordship meant that England 
would not recognise the South so long as the institution of slavery 
continued, and if recognition would follow emancipation. An 
explanation, and, as I understood, on the authority of Lord 
Russell, was given. If the Confederacy became entitled to 
recognition according to the law of nations she would be 
recognised although England abhorred her domestic institution ; 
but that the emancipation of the negroes would not induce 
England to recognise the Confederacy unless it became a manifestly 
established Power, and therefore had a legal right to recognition. 
The English Foreign Secretary was overwhelmed with Southern as 
well as Northern complaints of violations of neutrality. I can bear 
witness that the latter had the most exemplary attention. The naval 
business ef the Confederates in Europe was under the direction of 
an officer who was not only a first-rate naval architect, but also 
a wonderful administrator and clever agent. The way in which 
he provided for the coaling of the Confederate cruisers was a marvel 
of foresight, and it was jocosely said that if Captain Semmes dis- 
covered a new island or penetrated to the North Pole he would find 
a store of coals. The Naval Agent’s strategy for getting his vessels 
out of neutral ports was calculated to baffle the utmost vigilance 
of the Northern officials. In the case of the Virginia, a for- 
midable ironclad which, fortunately for the North, was not ready for 
work until the close of the war, he sent the ship from a French to a 
Danish port, and from the Danish port to the high seas, where she 
received her armament. Yet, except with the A/adama, he was 
continually frustrated by the watchfulness of the English Govern- 
ment. I can also bear witness that no heed was paid to the remon- 
strances of the South. Not only were the Northern armies recruited 
in the United Kingdom, but the recruits were drilled on the decks of 
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British ships in British ports. If the South had been victorious we 
should have hada Treaty of Richmond for the settlement of Southern 
claims, and I am persuaded that the Confederates would have had a 
valid plea for compensation. Lord Russell was passionately de- 
nounced in the North, but he was still more violently abused by the 
Confederates. He, the Foreign Minister of England, treated them 
with repellent coldness. So far from encouraging, his conduct was 
calculated to make the most sanguine Southerner despair of English 
recognition. 

In troublous times Rumour inspires a hundred tongues to reveal 
the unspoken intentions of Ministers and the secrets of Cabinets. 
Thus, in 1863 we were told on “ the best authority ” that the English 
Cabinet was equally divided on the question of recognition, and that 
Mr. Gladstone voted for the measure. The Confederates were dis- 
posed to regard the Chancellor of the Exchequer as their advocate, 
but I could never ascertain that the right hon. gentleman gave any 
warrant whatever for the assumption, except the well-known remark that 
“Mr. Davis had not only raised an army, but had also made a nation,” 
and which was promptly and emphatically explained away. My valued 
friend, the Confederate Commercial Agent, dined with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at Lord Campbell’s. Mr. Gladstone talked profusely 
and pleasantly about wines and fruit. The Hon. Mrs. Norton was one 
of the guests, and there was a conversation about books. But 
not a word was spoken by Mr. Gladstone about Confederate affairs. 
He neither favoured my friend with his views, nor afforded my friend 
an opportunity for speaking about the Confederacy. Lord Campbell 
was an open supporter of the South, and my friend was reason- 
ably disappointed that the subject was so pointedly avoided. Mr. J. R. 
Thompson, who had been State Librarian at Richmond, and who 
was on terms of intimacy with Mr. Jefferson Davis, came to Europe 
in the midst of the war. He met Mr. Gladstone at Mr. Stuart 
Wortley’s at a morning party on the day of the University boat race, 
and had a conversation with the right hon. gentleman. Well, con- 
versation is not the correct word. Mr. Thompson told me that Mr. 
Gladstone only asked him questions, and added, “ He said nothing 
and looked less. He may not be against us, but he is certainly not 
on our side.” 

At length Mr. Mason found the conduct of the Government so 
intolerable that, for the vindication of the honour of the Confederacy, 
he withdrew from England, and announced his withdrawal in a letter 
to Lord Russell, in which he bitterly denounced the treatment he 
had met with from the Government of England. 
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It is perhaps worth while to mention the affair of the Mexican 
Expedition. The withdrawal of England was ascribed to the dis- 
covery of the ultimate intentions of the Emperor Napoleon ; but it 
was certainly strange that England should submit to a wrong rather 
than run the risk of abetting the Imperial designs. Indeed, so long 
as the expedition was a joint enterprise, the Napoleonic scheme 
could not be executed. Perhaps the true explanation may be that 
the United States chose to regard the expedition as unfriendly, whilst 
the Confederates were delighted with it as an evidence of friendship, 
and the British Government and, by her advice, the Spanish Govern- 
ment, determined not to persevere with an expedition the intent of 
which was misunderstood and excited enmity in the North and false 
hope in the South. At all events, the Confederates were deeply 
mortified and chagrined at the withdrawal of England, which they 
described as another act of subserviency to the Yankees, and they 
vowed that Spain should be punished for her weak submission to 
the will of England by the loss of Cuba. 

Let us now turn to the Opposition. Was the Conservative party 
in favour of the recognition of the Confederacy? It was manifest 
that the Liberal Government would do nothing for the South, and 
the Southerners fixed their hopes on the advent of the Conservatives 
to office. They were drowning, and they clung to a straw. It is 
true that Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, who had been a Conservative 
Under-Secretary of State, was a Recognitionist. It is true that the 
Marquis of Salisbury, then a young and dashing member of the 
House of Commons, attacked the Ministry for their truckling to the 
North ; but his lordship had then no weight or following. It is true 
that the Conservative organ was as devoted to the South as 
the Morning Star was to the North. But what of the Conservative 
leaders? The late Lord Derby refused to countenance the recog- 
nition movement, and through his influence not a single Conservative 
peer supported the recognition motion of Lord Campbell, who spoke 
from the Liberal benches. When some one suggested that recog- 
nition would relieve Lancashire, his lordship replied that recognition 
would probably result in a war with America, and war would prevent 
the rest of the country assisting the cotton operatives. The present 
Lord Derby was at no pains to conceal his sympathy with the North. 
Mr. Disraeli was mindful of his responsibility as the Conservative 
leader in the Commons, and as the virtual leader of Her Majesty’s 
Opposition. He refused to embarrass the Government in respect to 
our relations with America. He disapproved of Messrs. Lindsay 
and Roebuck’s self-constituted embassy to the Emperor Napoleon. 
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He declined to meet the Confederate Commissioner. A Southerner, 
who was a keen politician, said that Mr. Disraeli was as unfriendly 
as Lord Russell, though he had no official reason for his coldness, 
and added, “I know that a change of Government will do us no 
harm, but I am certain it will do us no good.” 

What of Parliament? In the House of Lords, as we have above 
observed, the recognition motion of Lord Campbell did not meet 
with a single supporter. In the House of Commons there were 
a few non-neutral speeches for the North and for the South. But 
there was not a division. Why? Because the pro-recognitionists 
knew that they would be left in a ridiculous minority. On the day 
the news arrived of the seven days’ battle and the defeat of 
McClellan, the Confederates were anxious for a vote of the House. 
In the afternoon it was announced that the Government would 
meet a resolution for recognition with a direct negative, and that 
Mr. Disraeli would urge his friends to unanimously support the 
Government. A shrewd Parliamentary veteran said, “Talk, but do 
not divide. There are not forty members who will vote for recog- 
nition.” So at the suggestion of Lord Palmerston the recognition 
motion was put off sine die. 

What of the country? During the whole period of the war there 
was not one public meeting held on behalf of the South, for the lec- 
tures and addresses in Liverpool, and the Southern Association 
gatherings in Manchester, were in no sense public meetings. Now 
the Confederates did not despise the agency of the platform, for, 
like other Americans, they were disposed to exaggerate its power. 
But every effort to get up a pro-Southern agitation was utterly 
abortive, even in Lancashire. 

Yes, let me repeat the words, even in Lancashire. That county 
was stricken with famine on account of the blockade of the Southern 
ports, yet the hungry operatives never wavered in their allegiance 
to what they believed to be the right cause, and turned a deaf ear 
to the pleadings for the recognition that they were assured would open 
the Southern ports. If a cry for recognition could not be raised in 
Lancashire, it was in vain to attempt it elsewhere. Southern agents 
did what they could in Lancashire, and the result was z7/. 

But the Americans have admitted that the sentiment and con- 
duct of the working classes were friendly to the North. They say 
that “Society,” the “upper ten,” were the partisans of the South. 
A Virginian clergyman, whose name I have forgotten, came to 
England to procure Bibles for the use of the Southern troops. He 
obtained a large grant from the Society for the Propagation of the 
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Gospel, and spoke in the warmest terms of Lord Shaftesbury’s 
kindness. He went a great deal into society, but he told me that 
he was received as a clergyman, and not as a Confederate. He 
said, “I cannot help applying the text to my country, ‘he that is 
not with us is against us,’ and England is not with us.” But how 
did society treat Mr. Mason, the representative of the Confederacy ? 
We know how it fared with the Confederate Commissioner to 
France. Mr. Slidell and his family were frequently received at the 
Tuileries, they visited official personages, and were invited to 
the fashionable parties. Now Mr. Mason did not see the Queen, or 
the Prince of Wales, or any member of the Royal Family. He 
was never entertained by an official or ex-official personage. On 
Christmas Day, 1862, or 1863, he dined with the Fellows of a 
Cambridge College, but that was a private party. He was not the 
guest of the Lord Mayor, or of any other civic or municipal 
functionary. The Marquis of Bath, Lord Campbell, and Sir 
Henry Houghton were the only titled persons who were intimate 
with the Confederate Commissioner. To the best of my recol- 
lection Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Laird were the only members of 
the House of Commons whom he visited. The only cleric who 
sought the acquaintance of Mr. Mason was the incumbent of a 
suburban church. The only English banker who entertained him 
was a gentleman whose firm has for a century had business 
relations with Virginia. Surely it is the reverse of the truth to 
say that English “Society” encouraged the false hopes of the 
Confederates. 

I was then, and I am now, deeply impressed with the social 
neglect Mr. Mason experienced. Mr. Davis could not have selected 
a better man for the English mission. Mr. Mason was a thorough 
gentleman by descent, by training, and by high character. In the 
United States Senate he was looked upon as the leading representa- 
tive of the South. He was not eloquent, or gifted with legislative or 
senatorial ability, and he owed his influence to his social status and 
his spotless reputation. His presence was dignified and his manners 
were frank and engaging. His integrity and patriotism were perfect. 
He deemed it his duty to live plainly and to invest all his savings in 
the Confederate Loan. He bought but would not sell, and he became 
penniless and homeless, for his house in Virginia was razed to the 
ground, and his patrimonial estate was taken from him. Moreover, 
Mr. Mason had on several occasions in the United States Senate 
evinced friendship for England. If he had visited us as a private 
gentleman “Society” would have given him a cordial and pressing 
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welcome. He came to us as the Confederate Commissioner, and 
“ Society ” ignored him. 

The frigid neutrality of England was concealed by the Confederate 
Government, for if Mr. Davis had said, “ England is cold to us; 
England will not recognise us; England will leave us alone to con- 
tend with the North,” the Confederacy would have collapsed at least 
a year earlier. The sons of the South would not have thrown away 
their lives, and the illustrious Lee would not have continued a bloody 
and vain struggle. It is not my province to criticise the policy of 
the Confederate Government. It is possible, and I think probable, 
that they were self-deceived, and that in their dire extremity their 
judgment was dominated by their hopes and wishes. Doubtless, the 
reports from France were promising, and they might have thought that 
when the Imperial Government came to the rescue England would 
follow the example of her ally. Doubtless, too, they regarded the 
Mexican Expedition as a pledge that France would sustain the 
Southern Confederacy, the indispensable bulwark of a Mexican 
Empire. I am persuaded that Mr. Davis and his colleagues hoped 
against hope, and believed in the promises by which they induced the 
Southern people to continue the war. But the false hope of English 
recognition and intervention was not inspired or fostered by the 
English Government, or by the leaders of the Opposition, or by 
Parliament, or by the people, or by “Society.” I state this from an 
exact and intimate knowledge of Confederate affairs in England, 
and happily my statement is confirmed by facts within the cogni- 
sance of all those whose eyes are not blinded by prejudice and 
passion. I have faith in the justice of the American people, and 
therefore I am convinced that if they impartially consider the evidence 
they will withdraw the charge they now prefer against England. I 
earnestly pray that they may do so, for then our hearts will be 
gladdened by the blessed prospect of a true and lasting peace be- 
tween the great families of our race—of the race which has fought 
and won the battle of Liberty in Europe, which has peopled the 
New World, colonised the Australias, is supreme in India, has 
lightened the darkness of Africa, and to which it has pleased God to 
commit the defence of human rights and the sacred cause of human 


progress. 
JouHn Baker HOopkKINs. 


VoL. VIII., N.S. 1872. 





PLAYERS OF OuR DAY. 


VIIL—MR. IRVING. 


NY diligent playgoer at the French theatres will have 

MAW noticed one remarkable feature: namely, the extra- 

ry WS y ordinary fashion in which a great actor will transform 
Mes himself. English actors seem to have equal skill, but 
their transformation reaches only to what in stage slang is called 
their “make-up.” Mr. Clayton’s Jaggers and Mr. Rowe’s 
Micawber might be pointed to as instances of this cleverness. 
The Frenchman’s change, however, comes from within, and is of a 
different order altogether. A strange character is given to him ; he 
ponders over it, and a sudden instinct or inspiration gives him the 
key to mastering it. That perfect apprehension is so vehement, it 
alters his face, his figure, his voice. It is independent of any dress, 
catchwords, or make-up—though these all help, With great artists, 
the “make-up” dwells very little on our recollections. It is the 
character—curious, humorous, or horrible. In the English instance, 
we often welcome the skilful “make-up” with enthusiasm and an 
anticipation of enjoyment; but unbalanced by a character equally 
marked and striking, there comes a feeling of disproportion and of 
consequent disappointment. We have got to rest too much on this 
outside mimicry. 

Now Mr. Irving, of the Lyceum Theatre, is certainly an exception 
to this failing, and is worthy to be classed with the best French actors 
for his delicate finesse in grasping a character. People say, how capital 
is his “ make-up” as Digby Grant in the “Two Roses ;” as Jingle 
in ‘ Pickwick,” as the pedantic squire in ‘ Uncle Dick’s Darling,” 
or lastly, as Mathias in “The Bells.” He has the art of so 
thoroughly conceiving a character that he is independent of outward 
aids, and supplies their want (far better) from his own resources. 
There is always a delicacy of shading, a number of minute touches, 
which give effect to his work. How excellent was his fussy 
selfishness and fretfulness in Digby Grant, which were exhibited 
in quite an unconventional fashion. It was evident that he had 
observed and studied selfishness in this shape—that is to say, he 
had seen an instance in some man or woman, and the hint 
even was enough to give the secret of developing a whole character. 
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There was an annoyance and sourness in his face, a querulousness in 
his tones, a spareness and tightness about his figure—nay, even an 
imparting delicacy and leanness, which were all in keeping. His 
figure is before us, not from the “ make-up,” but from its worry, 
“annoyance,” and restlessness, its wish to shunt off all disagreeable 
subjects—its tendency to weep over its own trials. In the same 
drama there was a solicitor, with a neutral part; but who had 
happily been able to “get fun” out of two words, “ Dear me !” which 
he repeated with the same inflexion and always drew laughter from 
those who can be amused at such simple wit. This was an instance 
of “make-up” of voice. 

One of Mr. Irving’s latest successes has been the “creation” 
of Jingle in the version of “ Pickwick.” Before going to see this 
artist in the part, we might speculate as to what might be made of it: 
and thus speculating, arrive at the conclusion that little could be 
done with it, and that it would fall into the category of glib, patter- 
like characters—such Mr. C. Mathews would have made of it—a 
tranquil assurance, and a voluble delivery. But Mr. Irving imparted 
to the character a strange flavour of originality, movement, and 
grotesque vivacity. His face assumed an intelligent leanness, a Callot- 
like intelligence and oddity. But there was much more. This 
vivacity is not in life confined to pattering over words glibly. An 
adventurer of the kind must be restlessly watching faces and move- 
ments of figures, and this will impart a certain spasmodic nervousness. 
Mr. Irving’s figure seemed to acquire this. His shoulders went up 
towards his ears—his shoulder blades worked—his walk was strange 
and flourishing. These were no unmeaning antics, but a nice instinct 
had shown him that they were appropriate—that a man of such 
pursuits would necessarily by his over-eagerness and anxiety make 
such movements. This artist would play Robert Macaire finely. 
Even to the little traditional tricks of the stage, he gives an 
originality : as when he puts the watch by mistake into his pocket. 
It had the air of a mistake: but how often have we seen the “ funny” 
man do the same with an elaborate ostentation—taking the audience 
into his confidence with nods and winks. There is no exaggeration 
in Mr. Irving—no gymnastics. He is thinking of character, and rests 
upon that alone: with a great one he would make a striking success. 

Thus far this sketch was in the printer’s hands when Fortune intro- 
duced to Mr. Irving the play and the character. The jingle of the 
sleigh-bells, the wail of the dreaming assassin, have been ringing in 
our ears ever since we saw Mathias in those last death-throes at 


the Lyceum. There is no other artist upon the stage who could so 
02 
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completely act out the bitterly painful story of the bell-haunted Burgo- 
master. The piece is a well-studied version of one of the Erckmann- 
Chatrian novels, “The Polish Jew.” Mr. Leopold Lewis is the 
adapter. Mathias has done a murder. The crime not only saves 
him from ruin, but makes him rich. He rises to honour and dis- 
tinction among his Alsatian friends and neighbours. As the Burgo- 
master, he is beloved and respected. So far as worldly prosperity is 
concerned, he ought to be as happy as he is believed to be; but a 
troubled conscience and the fear of discovery have power over him ; 
the memory of his crime haunts him, and imagination jingles in his 
ears the bells of the Polish Jew’s horse. Finally he dreams that 
he is tried for the murder. He has seen a mesmerist at the fair, 
“a Parisian who sends people to sleep, and makes them tell their 
secret thoughts and actions.” The mesmerist wanted to send 
Mathias to sleep. The thought of what he might have told under 
the mesmeric influence makes so deep an impression upon him that 
in his dream the mesmeriser comes into court, puts him to sleep, and 
elicits from him the story of the mysterious disappearance of the Jew. 
The dream is enacted on the stage, and is one of the most thrilling 
dramatic incidents of modern days. Mr. Irving is terribly real. His 
pitiful cries for Christian, a French officer of gendarmes, whom he 
has married to his only child in the hope of having him as a protector, 
realises in the highest degree the situation of a guilty man broken 
down with fear and terror, knowing there is no escape from the 
impending sword of vengeance. In the next scene, where he staggers 
from the bed and literally dies in his dream of imaginary strangula- 
tion, the artist achieves a psychological triumph only approached by 
the late Charles Kean’s death of Louis XI. Night after night the 
audiences at the Lyceum sit almost appalled at the apparently dead 
man, whose reappearance afterwards is received with rounds of 
applause, as if it were a positive relief to see him alive. 

Some excellent judges of the taste of playgoers thought “‘The 
Bells” too sad and painfula story to run. In the hands of most 
actors the play could not have stood a week ; for the whole action of 
it centres in one figure, and there is comparatively an absence of 
female interest. Mr. Irving has for years been in the habit of reciting 
“Eugene Aram.” This has been of service to him in “ The Bells.” 
He has what may be called a wonderful retrospective power, telling 
a whole volume of past history in a glance, a turn of the head, or in 
the manner of taking a pinch of snuff. Witness his conversation 
with the two gossipping neighbours in “The Bells,” and his interview 
with Christian after counting out his daughter’s dowry. The opening 
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scene where Mathias first enters is throughout strikingly natural. 
The Burgomaster shakes the snow off his boots; his wife (Miss G. 
Pauncefort) and daughter (Miss Fanny Heywood) remove his cloak 
and gaiters, while he tells them of the strange Parisian at the fair. 
You can see in the expression of the Burgomaster’s face that the 
mesmerist has made a singular impression upon him, striking the 
first note of fear and apprehension which is to conclude with his 
dreadful dream of exposure and death. 

As a rule, novels do not dramatise well; but we have just now on 
the boards two strikingly exceptional examples, ‘“ The Bells” and 
‘The Woman in White.” I wonder if Mr. Irving has read a novel 
of some few seasons back (a first production, I think, crude and 
imperfect), with a hero called Paul Massey, who it seems to me is 
deserving of Mr. Irving’s attention. I think a dramatic version of 
the story is lying at the British Museum. Paul is a fine manly 
fellow, preyed upon by a friend who does the part of Iago. In 
the height of a mad jealous rage, aroused by unjust but not 
altogether unreasonable suspicions, Paul strikes his companion, 
who falls into the sea and is to all appearances drowned. The 
scene on board the yacht, in which this incident occurs, is full of 
dramatic fire. Paul tries to rescue the man he has stricken, and is 
held back by Iago, who swears eternal devotion to him, palliates his 
crime, and points Mephistophelian-like to a bright and happy future 
now that his only rival and enemy is removed. With this secret in 
his life Paul marries and has children, is persecuted by Iago, and 
haunted by the sea; trembles when the wind is high, shudders at the 
story of shipwreck, and is at last worn into an illness in which, under 
morbid influences, he confesses his crime ; but somehow the story 
ends far more happily than it was possible to expect, and this gives 
an opening for light and shade, the want of which is the one single 
drawback in the story of “ The Bells.” 





IX.—MISS NEILSON. 


As we pursue that cheap pastime—the poor man’s Royal 
Academy Exhibition—of studying cartes de visite in the shop 
windows, observing the queer company in which bishops and 
preachers find themselves placed, we are sure to come upon one 
female face, repeated under a dozen different aspects. Now it hasa 
rueful, gruesome smile, now an injured expression, now a sad smile, 
now unutterable scorn. High on the head are piled vast masses of 
hair, which tumble down in huge and solid ringlets at the side. 
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This is the counterfeit presentment of Miss Neilson; under it is 
written “ Amy Robsart,” or “ Rebecca.” In the squalid Drury Lane, 
or in that nest of streets and lanes which is gathered about it, she is 
reverenced. The young girls think her a greater personage than the 
Queen ; and, indeed, for some hours every night she reigns at the 
vast old house, which is packed and crammed to the roof—money 
offered and refused for seats. Who shall analyse that wonderful 
mixture, public taste? A few years ago, any experienced agent 
would have pronounced “Old Drury” to be the most disastrous 
pile in Europe—nothing could be done with it. The expenses, 
risks, &c., were so vast, no one could make it pay. Now it is the 
most prosperous enterprise in London. The difficulty is to keep too 
much money from pouring in. Erst, this palmy state of things was 
reserved for Christmas and the pantomime ; now, it is the normal 
condition. The statues in the great hall are familiar, but room must 
be found for a bust of Mr. Andrew Halliday, to whom, certainly, 
this recuperation is due. He knew that the great public is slow; 
likes to have time to think—time to follow ; and does not like being 
hurried forward, either by a succession of smart events, or of smart 
things. It likes to have time to digest its mental food, like its 
physical food. Mr. Halliday judiciously catered for this want, and 
has supplied a series of elaborate, slow-moving dramas, which have 
thus restored the fortunes of the theatre. Just as showy posters and 
gaudy pictures, grand processions and spectacles, and solemn “ by 
my halidome” dialogue was necessary for this purpose, so the 
manager was lucky in securing a tragedy-queen like Miss Neilson for 
the centre figure. 

In “Amy Robsart,” this lady was gaudily decked out; in 
“Rebecca,” she was equally decorated. She is really effective in 
this great house, just as the set scenes and processions are 
effective. The piles of hair, the dark eyes, the scornful expression, 
and melodramatic fose, telling wonderfully at a distance. As an 
actress—that comparatively inferior branch of her department—she 
cannot take a high place. She carries her showy garments with 
dignity and effect ; she can wither a “ proud knight ” who insults her 
with his licentious proposals with a rare scowl; and she can 
denounce such unmanly oppressors in a low, “ charnel-house ” voice, 
which makes the flesh of the farthest gallery-man creep—but, for 
pure acting? No. Possibly in that great theatre, and among such 
accessories, acting would be thrown away. There is in her that fatal 
deficiency—the giving distinctive colour to a part. She seems 
to think only of delivering the particular sentence with the best 
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elocutionary effect. And thus there was no Amy Robsart, no 
Rebecca, but simply Miss Neilson. This is an art our players seldom 
think of. All they want is to “get in” their number of regulation 
points, which shall tell, and produce applause. They might fairly 
ask, how are they to convey the idea of a Jewess; or, indeed, what 
more could the audience reasonably ask, save the characteristic dress, 
and the Jewish speeches. These are the ordinary tools with which 
histrionic character is indicated. Yet an infinitely more refined 
process is necessary. There should be a study, first of Jewish 
character in itself, secondly of human character under the same 
conditions, and thirdly of how the particular events would affect a 
Jewish character, as distinguished from one of another nation. With 
a great artist, this often comes by instinct, and any one of genius 
who had read “Ivanhoe” carefully might unconsciously distil from 
the pages this subtle essence. To note one feature, which a less 
effective actress than Miss Neilson might not have missed, there 
would be in a “ Jewish maiden” an extra touch of servility—from 
so much oppression—a crouching softness and piteousness, inherited 
from the oppression of her father. This would be one national 
mark. There ought to be even a peculiar bearing of the body and 
indecision, and perhaps crouching, which would contrast with that 
of the haughty Rowena. Instead, Miss Neilson becomes the grand 
heroine, the tragedy queen; haughty, independent, defiant—the 
central figure—grandly challenging all attention; as no doubt she 
and the management designed it to be. All this may seem hyper- 
critical, but it involves a true dramatic principle, the neglect of 
which will later inconvenience a clever actress. For without these 
distinguishing features, succeeding characters will be monotonous— 
the public will cry out that “this is the same thing over again!” and 
though a splendid and novel dress may be readily found for the 
next of Sir Walter Scott’s heroines that is to be submitted to 
Mr. Halliday’s sacrificial knife, it may be objected that this is only 
“‘ Amy Robsart” or “ Rebecca,” presented once more. 

Miss Neilson has acted Shakespeare’s heroines, and has, we 
believe, earned the approbation of Miss O’Neil. We have seen her 
on the boards of a very indifferent theatre, working gallantly through 
the ploughed soil and blank verse of “‘The Hunchback.” She 
plodded on tken more slowly and deliberately than even she does 
now, and “Master Walter'd” her companies with the slowest 
emphasis. 
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X.—MRS. HERMANN VEZIN. 


It is rather a significant token of the state of the drama in these 
times, to find that certain players who are in the very first rank, are 
to be actually classed with a tribe of unfortunates whoebear the 
slang name of “shutters,” and who might more appropriately be 
styled the “casuals” or tramps of the stage. These latter have no 
settlement, as it is called ; they appear in no fixed home ; they turn 
up in some new and fitful speculation, have their little day, and 
disappear in the certain collapse of the undertaking, after a short 
spell of a month or three weeks. A “shutter,” who is thus con- 
temptuously designated, seems to find strange bedfellows in actors of 
the very highest degree, who are forced into the same unpleasant 
category from directly opposite causes, and they have the mortifi- 
cation of becoming “shutters ” from the fact of being as much adove 
the conventional level of excellence as the others are below it. This 
is a cruel fate, and not a little humiliating. For Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Wigan there appears to be absolutely no home; Mr. Wigan, 
indeed, appeared in a fitful fashion at the Gaiety, but his place was 
not there. He was overpowered in the rustling flood of scantily- 
dressed girls and dazzled by the lime light. In fact there is no theatre 
at this moment which would suit the talents of the Wigans. Mr. 
Compton has only recently left the Haymarket, but we have not 
heard of him since. Indeed it seems an incongruity that he should be 
found in some light farce, or so-called comedy, which is no more than 
farce, trying to “tickle the midriffs” of some little theatre in the 
Strand. He has secured some such engagement, but it needs no 
prophet to see that he will depend on the fortunes of the theatre, 
and by and by will be wandering. With the Haymarket he was in 
perfect harmony. So with that overpraised player, Neville (which 
overpraise was based on the success of a single part) ; he wanders 
about from house to house. So with Mr. Clarke—the player known 
as little Clarke. And so with Mr. and Mrs. Hermann Vezin. 
Hers is the hardest case of all, for this lady has really the material 
of a first-rate actress. 

She has a pleasing figure and a very intelligent face—her figure 
being majestic, and yet removed from that royal portliness in the 
superior half which seems incident to the physique of the dames 
who suffer and expostulate in tragedy. There seems to be some 
law in this: inconvenient stoutness and queenly declamation appear- 
ing to go together. Mrs. Vezin plays with grace ; keeps up a per- 
petual variety of expression, play of feature, and gesture. This, in 
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these days of stolid immobility, is something to start from. Her face 
is animated and bright. Her voice is naturally pleasing, and she 
has great and vehement passion in reserve. These surely are 
elements sufficient to make a good actress. She has played in the 
regular conventional round, from Pauline, in “The Lady of Lyons,” 
which she makes very attractive, to her latest impersonation in 
“Fernande.” This most remarkable play, mutilated and emascu- 
lated as it was, proved at least one thing in the most convincing way : 
that good actors and actresses are still in the land, only waiting for 
some “stuff” to be put into their hands to work on. The plays of our 
time are not written on such principles as would develop good acting. 
They are mere spectacles and narratives: in proof of which one 
need only appeal to Mr. Tom Taylor’s recent explanation of the 
principles which guided him in the composition of his drama, “ Joan 
of Arc.” In answer to objectors who declared it was no more than 
a diorama, or procession of figures and events, without passion, or 
evolving trains of emotion, he announced that his design was to con- 
struct it as such—that it was meant to be “‘a history” or view of the 
events in the life of “the Maid.” And accepting it as such, the 
public have endorsed it with their approbation. Without discussing 
formally whether such could be suited to the stage, it had certainly 
this result of stifling real acting, and oan of Arc, instead of filling 
the whole stage, and supplying story, and drawing universal sympathy, 
became no more than the leader of the countless supernu- 
meraries that surrounded her. But we may venture to say that the 
true dramatic interest of such a character would be found in the 
character of the Maid, the contending emotions in her heart, her look 
and bearing ; and, above all, we would not require to be /o/d that 
she heard those wearisome “voices,” but we would know it from her 
look and air. No finer part could be imagined, or one more inte- 
resting, if treated on dramatic principles, or after the fashion by which 
the passions and their play are brought to the front in “‘ Fernande.” 
In this wonderful play we find the whole gamut of passion touched 
upon. Rage, jealousy worked into fury, hatred, revenge, love, 
hypocrisy, finesse, most of them centred in Fernande; and no actress 
at present on the English stage could have done it such justice—and 
such powerful justice—as Mrs. Vezin. She has power, and a power 
which she can hold in reserve. She can grow tempestuous without 
becoming a scold or shrew. She perhaps wants a little refining, and 
the French delicate handling which produces vast results with fine 
touches. She should have gone and sat at the feet of Favart, that 
incomparable actress—who can be seductive as a siren, ferocious as 
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a tigress defending her cubs. Mrs. Vezin and the English actresses 
are too quick ; the expression and the speech come together. Who 
can forget Favart on her own ground at the Francais, when some 
momentous question is put to her: “Ah oui!” cries the young 
lover, “‘ Vous m’aimez donc?” ‘There comes a pause, a silence 
which arrests the attention of the audience. On that wonderful face 
we see surprise, then irresolution, then decision, and a smile of 
exquisite anticipation as she turns her face away to enjoy the 
secret triumph—he all this time bent forward in agony to catch her 
answer. Yet here is an answer—for the audience—worth a dozen 
spoken speeches. Here is acting. If Mrs. Vezin cultivated some of 
this pantomime, and, above all, toned down that rather affected 
whining tone to which she is sometimes partial (she will recal herself 
cutting flowers at the beginning of the ““Two Thorns,” and saying to 
her female friend, “‘ My dee-ar”), there will be no other actress to 
approach her in passionate parts. 





“ BLIND.” 


HE days go on and on, alas, 
Without one gleam of light; 
The months and years in darkness pass, 
As ’twere an endless night. 
I move among the living as one dead, 
Dead upward from his youth, 
Who now am old, forsooth ! 
And as I pass they leave me room to tread, 
Avoiding me with cruel ruth : 
Alas, alas, did they but know 
What I endure, as if the curse 
Of Cain were on me, all the agony 
Of alienation as they pass me by, 
Men would not turn on either side me so, 
As they would shun a leper or a hearse ! 
I’d liefer they should jostle me, 
Heedless of my calamity, 
Whene’er I happen in their way ; 
The very contact would impart 
A thrill of kinship to my heart, 
Something of human sympathy. 
Had I ne’er known what ’tis to see, 
Ne’er look’d upon my fellow men, 
And those who loved me once—and one, 
As far above all other as the sun 
Outshines the moon and stars, 
To me who loved her then— 
Had never gazed on spires and domes 
That lift their grandeur to the sky, 
Temples and halls and marble palaces, 
Whose princes roll in gilded cars, 
Nor the plain comfortable homes 
Of humble industry ; 
Had I ne’er loved the fields and trees, 
The lanes and hedgerows all the year, 
Whichever season did appear— 
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In summer sunshine deck’d with flowers 

And all the colours of the bow, 

Or overspread with golden showers 

Of autumn leaves, or white with winter snow,— 
Had I been eyeless from my birth, 

And only known the one sad care, 

The uneasy and mysterious doubt 

Of all whence darkness shut me out, 

Of all the sights of heaven and earth, 

My lot had been less hard to bear. 

Oh shame upon ye, brothers, ye whose love 
Is all we have to lean on, but who scout 
And pass us by, or carcerate 
In life-long ward, as if a felon’s fate 
For such as we were good enough ; 

Oh shame on ye who shut us out 

From all that might alleviate 

Our destiny forlorn, 

Who treat us with scarce less than scorn, 
As if ’twere degradation to be blind, 

And eyesight were the heart and mind! 
In summer weather, and in rain or snow, 

I hear the roll of ceaseless wheels, 

The murmur and the stir and strife, 

The voices of the passers to and fro, 

The festive shouts, the marriage peals— 
But for what part or place I have 

In all this going on of life, 

This world of sound and motion, I’m as dead 
As if I lay within my grave, 

And all went on above my head. 

Ah now I feel, thus robbed of sight, 

Chief source of knowledge and delight, 
How poor a thing were man had he been made 
As I am now, and never seen 

Nor dream’d of, save in vague surmise, 
The world that round about him lies, 

The sunshine and the shade. 

- But O what might he not have been, 

What may he not be yet, I ween, 

With just one other gift unknown, 

Who now with keenest insight is but blind, 
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And ignorant as sculptured stone, 
To all the glory hid behind 
The filmy curtain of the mind ! 

Ah me, though fain, I almost dread 
To grope along the darken’d ways 
Back to my lonely bed, 

Lest I should hear that startling strain 
That stayed me yester-night 

Amid the sleet and rain ; 

That soft sweet music and that voice so sweet, 
While I stood listening in the street 

To the sad song of happier days, 

That for a while restored my sight, 

And made me young and blest again. 
Then came the sound of dancing feet-— 
Of mirth and revelry ; 

Fled the brief transport and the vision fleet, 
And EF stood once more in the street, 
And, groping onward, wet and chill, 
Went lonely to my grave-like bed, 

And slept the waking of the dead ; 

For in my sleep I heard it still, 

And in my dream mine eyes did see. 
Oh sleep, sweet sleep, where pleasant places are, 
Thou only refuge from my pain, 

May that blest vision come again 
Which oft of late hath visited me, 

Over the darkness from afar, 

From o’er the verge that separates 

My narrow day from boundless night ; 
That happy, happy, vision, where, 

Free from the faintest film of care, 

I live my life of days serene, 

*Mid all things bright and fair ; 

Where joy another joy creates, 

And peace and plenty hem me round, 
And little children climb my knee, 

And all is as it might have been, 

And I what I can never be! 

But thou, O Death, before the sound, 
My waking and my sleep between, 
Recalls me to myself again, 
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Be thou, too, there ; no longer blind, 
Leading the blind, but open straight 
That glittering golden gate, 

Whence cometh, as by angels sung, 
Soft murmurs of the sad sweet strain 
I heard last night amid the rain. 

Oh let me through, if thou be kind, 
As one who had already died ; 

That, haply, once among 

The glory of the other side, 

It may for ever close behind, 

And heaven open on before, 

And I ne’er waken more ! 


ROBERT STEGGALL. 





ON THE COMIC WRITERS OF 
ENGLAND. 
BY CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 


XI—CENTLIVRE TO SHERIDAN. 


\"N the thick of the Congreve School of Comedy-writers arose the 
most celebrated female of whom our dramatic literature can 
boast ; the spirited and very clever Mrs. Centlivre, author 
of “The Wonder ;” the “ Bold Stroke for a Wife,” and “The 

Busy-body.” ‘The first of these is one of the best of our acting 
comedies, and all three still keep the stage. They are indeed all 
action, and vivacious action ; that is their forte and main character- 
istic, and the shifts and manceuvres, breathless perils and hair-breadth 
escapes of the several parties engaged, keep the spectator in a 
constant suspense and excitement. The plots—not to speak 
irreverently of our sisterhood, are perfectly feminine in their con- 
trivance—being characteristically mischievous and intricate. The 
wit too and insinuations are arch, sly, and flavoured with the spice of 
agreeable wickedness—wrong unquestionably, but, as pleasant. The 
plays are so ingenious in their involutions ; there is so delightful a 
conglomeration of “confusion worse confounded,” and they are 
written with so much sparkling vivacity, with so unvarying a good 
humotr, and consequently were such favourites while the pure 
classicality of the Drama was sustained, that their original success is 
said to have stirred the bile of Congreve’s jealousy, and was one 
cause of his withdrawing from the theatrical arena. If this be true, 
the man must indeed have possessed a poor spirit ; for the plays are so 
good as to deserve all the popularity they have gajned and retained, 
and, as Hazlitt well said, “‘it is only a spurious and undeserved 
popularity which should excite a feeling of jealousy in any well- 
regulated mind.” 

“The Wonder” has been the most frequently acted play, and it 
exhibits, perhaps, the greatest amount of combined interest in the 
story and characters. Nevertheless, the “ Busy-body” is one unin- 
terrupted stream of bustle, liveliness and perplexity from the first 
scene to the last. By the most ingenious contrivance, and yet, 
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without the slightest betrayal of artifice, every character appears to 
come upon the stage when least expected, and as little required : 
consequently, disaster and confusion abound and multiply. Marplot, 
the principal person, is a felicitously projected and sustained character, 
producing infinite mischief by his pestilent zeal to serve his friends, 
and moreover, getting himself into scrapes with them by his officious 
assiduity. The sitting out this play is being subjected to one running 
fire of equivoque, both in situation and dialogue. 

In the essay on the ‘“Satirists” I observed that Pope madea 
mistake in installing Colley Cibber as the hero of his “‘ Dunciad.” 
Shadwell, whom Dryden gibbeted and shot at, was a very different 
person from the author of ‘‘ The Double Gallant,” “The Careless 
Husband,” and “ Love’s Last Shift,” and assuredly Cibber’s own 
biography, with those exquisite portraits of the actors of his own time, 
is more interesting, and it is better written too, than half the “ standard 
works” of fiction on our library shelves. Colley was, no doubt, an 
overweening coxcomb ; but he was a very clever one too, and there- 
fore he writes so pleasantly about himself, and his “sayings and 
doings.” And we cheerfully endure his vanity, and his egotism, 
because he appears not to have had one spark of professional 
jealousy in his composition: so far from it, indeed, that he heaps 
praise upon his contemporaries, and moreover the applause that he 
bestows upon them has the air of sincerity and truth, for each memoir 
is accompanied by agreeable personal anecdotes of the individual and 
most delightful criticisms upon their several performances—the best 
criticism, for his reasons accompany his approbation. When we read 
his vividly graphic description of Wilks, and Booth, and Nokes, and 
the luminous and careful account he has given of that noble performer, 
Betterton, with his impressive manner of impersonating the Ghost 
in “ Hamlet,” what would we not give to possess such a biography of 
the Great Poet’s own representation of the same character (tradition 
telling us that he played that part)—it would be like a portrait by 
Vandyk. 

Cibber’s style is remarkably clear and terse, and, with all his 
flippant manner and gossamer talk, he appears to have a sedate and 
well-regulated head for business. Pope himself could not have put 
in a more masterly answer to a Bill in Chancery than that which was 
drawn up by the hero of the “ Dunciad.” He had inserted it in the 
“Apology for his Life.” Pope made an egregious mistake; his 
rancour blinded him. Cibber was anything but “dull”: he was 
flippant, vain, conceited, with good temper ; and he possessed a self- 
reliance which carried him over all attacks and insults from his 
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opponents. Like an india-rubber ball, he bounded the higher the 
harder he was struck. Had he not been so easily satisfied with him- 
self, and had been more industrious, he would have made a consider- 
able figure in literature. As it is, he has done well ; and h- appears 
to advantage even among the great dramatists of his age ; indeed he 
received the compliments of his most distinguished contemporaries : 
Sir John Vanburgh among the number. His “Careless Husband” 
is, perhaps, his best written play ; the “ Double Gallant” his most 
lively and wickedly intriguing ; and the “ Love’s Last Shift” was his 
own favourite. In the first of these (the “Careless Husband ”) there 
is a pretty and delicate contrivance in the 5th Act, wherein Lady 
Easy confirms the heretofore suspected inconstancy of her husband 
by discovering him and her waiting-woman asleep in two easy-chairs : 
when she contents herself with gently laying her ’neckerchief over 
his face. ‘The spirit in which the whole of this last Act is wound up 
gives one a high sense of Cibber’s refinement and good taste; the 
more so as it comes in the teeth of the hollow, coarse intrigue and 
licentiousness of the school that immediately preceded him. 

There is no remarkable originality of contrivance in Cibber’s plots, 
and there is little, if any, sterling wit in the dialogue: it is more 
distinguished by a lively and purely conversational tone, unrestrained 
by any effort to make extravagant and startling points. 

Besides the plays already named, he wrote, in concert with Van- 
burgh—or, more properly, he completed, Vanburgh’s “ Provoked 
Husband ;” “‘ Love makes a Man” he altered from Beaumont and 
Fletcher ; “She Would, and she Would Not” is his own ; and lastly 
he adapted to the English stage Molitre’s “ 'Tartuffe,” under the title 
of “‘ The Non-juror,” and which was subsequently altered by Bicker- 
staff to the ‘‘Hypocrite.” The character of “ Maw-worm” was 
added by Bickerstaff—scarcely a compensation for the defacement of 
so fine a structure as the original work. 

To sum up briefly and, I think, justly, the character of the man 
who has been handed down to us bespattered with the mud of Pope’s 
spleen, Cibber was a good scholar and as good a writer—perhaps a 
better writer than scholar; an excellent actor ; a clever mimic; the 
best of our theatrical critics ; a well-bred gentleman ; and, being so, 
he was (as already said, and which is best of all) a perfectly good- 
tempered companion. His father, who was an eminent sculptor, was 
the author of the two celebrated figures in Bethlehem Hospital of 
raving and melancholy madness. ‘Their original position was on 
each pillar of the gateway leading to the original Bethlehem in 
Moorfields. 

VoL. VIII., N.S. 1872. P 
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A noble galaxy of dramatic compositions immediately succeeded 
the period of time just quitted. Among them, “The Suspicious 
Husband,” by the estimable and amiable Dr. Hoadley; “The 
Jealous Wife,” by the elder Colman ; and lastly, “The Clandestine 
Marriage,” by Colman and Garrick. In the first piece the cha- 
racter of Ranger (one of Garrick’s most celebrated performances) 
is a reflection of the same class of wantons—the Archers and the 
Wildairs that sparkle and throb amid the gay constellations of 
the Vanburgh and Farquhar firmament. Although the character of 
Ranger, however, is not original, the treatment of it is so excel- 
lent as to render it worthy of a station by its archetypes. “The 
Jealous Wife” is indeed a very highly-wrought composition, and the 
portraiture ef the heroine, Mrs. Oakley, all but perfect, both in 
the drawing and the colouring. The character of Squire Russett, 
and of his daughter Harriet, with her elopement and his rustic 
violence, will not fail to remind the reader of Tom Jones’s Western 
and Sophia; moreover, there is no marked invention in the other 
characters ; nevertheless, they are ably supported, and although there 
is a scanty sprinkling only of genuine wit, yet there is an abundance 
of vivacity in the dialogue, and considerable skill is displayed in the 
management of the plot, which never flags for a minute; while the 
incidents and cross-purposes which fan the flame of Mrs. Oakley’s 
jealousy are in themselves as plausible as they are skilfully planned. 

“The Clandestine Marriage,” by the elder Colman and Garrick, is 
indeed an exquisitely finished production: the incidents novel; 
the language purely idiomatic and classical ; and the characters artis- 
tically grouped—all supporting, and carrying forward the design of 
the story. There are not many more legitimately comic scenes 
exhibited on the stage than that of Lord Ogleby in his dressing- 
room, with his valet, Brush, and Canton, making himself up 
for the day. It is as rich and aristocratic as a scene in Molitre: no 
battered old beau in the hemisphere of Louis Quatorze more frail, or 
more vain and over-weening. How choice and exclusive all his 
expressions! His contempt of the plebeian city family of the 
“Stirlings,” with whom, nevertheless, he disdains not an alliance, for 
the sake of their money; his own condescension being in his 
estimate the greater sacrifice. 


What do you think, Brush, of this family we are going to be connected 
with—eh ? 

Brush. Very well, to marry in, my Lord ; but it will never do to live with. 

Lord O. You are right, Brush; there is no washing the blackmoore white: 
Mr. Stirling will never get rid of Blackfriars—always taste of the Boracho. And 
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that poor woman, his sister, is so busy, and so notable, to make one welcome, 
that Ihave not yet got over her first reception: it almost amounted to suffo- 
cation. 


How choicely aristocratic too his phrases of disgust ! “ That vulgar 
fellow, Stirling, with his city politeness, would force me down his 
slope last night, to see a clay-coloured ditch, which he calls a canal.” 
Again, when Stirling has left the room for his hat and cane, having 
proposed a walk before their breakfast of hot rolls and butter; he 
exclaims: ‘“ Hot rolls and butter in July! I sweat at the thoughts of 
it. What a strange beast it is!—Eugh !—he is a vulgar dog; and if 
there were not so much money in the family, and which I can’t do 
without, I would leave him and his hot rolls directly.” The character 
of Lord Ogleby rises however with the progress of the plot ; and his 
scene with Fanny Stirling in the garden, although ludicrous from his 
vanity, and misapprehension of the cause of her confusion, as well 
as from the disparity in their years, is nevertheless so choice and 
elegant a specimen of the romantic gallantry and fine breeding of 
the old school of love-gallantry, that our consciousness of his ridi- 
culous position and self-exposure fades before our admiration of the 
natural spirit of the man. He says :—“I am Aappy in your distress, 
Madam, because it gives me the opportunity to show my zeal. 
Beauty, to me, is a religion in which I was born and bred a bigot, 
and would die a martyr.” 

And when at the close of the play, the surreptitious marriage of 
Fanny with Lovewell is discovered, and Stirling threatens to turn 
them both from the house, the old nobleman ratifies his character for 
genuine gallantry, and which in true hearts is ever linked with mag- 
nanimity. He replies to Stirling :—“And if they do leave your house, 
I will receive them into mine. Look ye, Mr. Stirling, there have 
been some mistakes, which we had all better forget, for our own 
sakes; and the best way to forget them is to forgive the cause of 
them; which I'do from my soul. Poor girl! I swore to support 
her affection with my life and fortune; it is a debt of honour and 
must be paid. You swore as much too, Mr. Stirling ; but your laws 
in the city will excuse you, I suppose ; for you never strike a balance 
without—‘ Errors excepted.’ ” 

The composer of this portion of the comedy has finely redeemed 
the character of the old nobleman from that point in the play in 
which his natural affection becomes excited. During the early part 
of the story, when he is making a common barter of his title for 
money, and is wholly unconcerned, except to obtain the latter, he is 


sufficiently contemptible. Now, this appears to me a close and 
P 2 
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accurate observance of character ; and although it may seem a strong 
assertion, I do not recollect in the range of our modern comedy a 
more correctly sustained personation of vanity and folly ; of conven- 
tional honour, and natural honour ; of aristocratic high breeding, and 
aristocratic low breeding, than are combined in the character of Lord 
Ogleby. Mrs. Heidelberg (Stirling’s sister) with her low Dutch 
connections, and lowest English brutality : with her heavy purse, and 
heavier tyranny ; ner ruthless massacre of the Queen’s English, is a 
wonderful compound of coarseness of nature, aggravated by coarse- 
ness of breeding. Of the two animals, one would certainly yous 
the sociality of a hippopotamus. 


And now we are to speak of Oliver Goldsmith; easy, free, 
charming, sweet-natured Oliver Goldsmith, in his capacity of one of 
our “ Comic Writers,”—one phase of his many-sided talent wherein 
he shone with enviable lustre. Whatever department of literature 
Goldsmith undertook to fill, he filled it with credit, if not with 
honour: and in reflecting on this circumstance we should bear in 
mind that no inconsiderable portion of his works was written to the 
order of his publishers, and not from the spontaneous impulse of his 
own genius: and even in those departments of science wherein he 
was least successful, few men of his own day would have surpassed 
him in the clear understanding and comprehensiveness of his sub- 
jects. He has written three histories of three of the greatest nations 
of the earth,— Greece, Rome, and England. These, it is true, 
would not be referred to by the philosopher or the statist ; for they 
were evidently directed to the young college student, and they are 
abridgments, copious, dispassionate, and impregnated with an 
axiomatical tone in moral and political philosophy, and with a fair 
portion of political impartiality. He also compiled a Natural His- 
tory—a copious and admirable one for his time, when that branch 
of science was neither so widely nor so zealously and philosophically 
cultivated as it has been of late years: nevertheless, the first volume 
of his work, containing the natural history of the earth and of the 
human animal, is, I conceive, an able digest of what was then known 
and had been written on the subject; and I am sure that in early 
youth it interested me like a fiction. When Johnson heard that he 
had undertaken this work, he said, “ There’s Goldy going to write a 
Natural History, and he will make it like an Arabian tale:” and 
Goldy—by the way—had his revenge in kind ; for he said, “ If John- 
son had to make little fishes speak, he would make them talk like great 
whales.” Goldsmith, however, certainly did give a tinge of fiction 
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to his Natural History; being a man of credulous nature, his active 
faith carried him from time to time into wild and romantic beliefs. 
He has also written biography ; and although in his life of Bolingbroke 
he has manifested that he was unequal to the appreciation of that 
misrepresented, if not misunderstood, statesman ; yet we must bear 
in mind that this was a book written “to order,” and that he did 
not care to champion the Jacobite Minister and sceptical philosopher. 
The fact appears to be that Goldsmith too much diffused his powers; 
had he been able to concentrate them upon one branch of practical 
or imaginative literature he would have produced greater effect upon 
the million in his own day; for the public do not inquire whether a 
man has done two opposite things well, but they compare the one 
thing with the other; and then uniformly fasten upon the less suc- 
cessful performance. One real disadvantage attended and for years 
clung to the personal reputation of Goldsmith. He appears upon 
various occasions in the most popular work of that day—Boswell’s 
‘Life of Johnson,”—and always under no favourable aspect ; either 
as a credulous simpleton ; a blundering Irishman ; or (which is worst 
of all) as a jealous and envious man. One anecdote the Scotchman 
gravely and seriously relates of his having been so irritated at the 
applauses bestowed upon the leaps and vaultings of some figures 
which they had seen at an exhibition, that he broke his shin over a 
stick in endeavouring to prove that there was nothing remarkable in 
the performance they had witnessed ; moreover, that while stretched 
upon a sofa, he had been seen to writhe while hearing the merits of 
a contemporary, and a lady, extolled. He had been laughed at for 
being outwitted by sharpers ; he was called awkward and ugly; and 
he himself assisted his own sinister fame by the term he applied to 
himself in his admirable and witty poem of the “ Retaliation ;’— 
‘“* Magnanimous Goldsmith, a gooseberry-fool.” He has thousands of 
times been called “a fool:” pert Walpole called him “an inspired 
idiot.” In short, he might say with Master Justice Shallow: “ They 
called me amy thing.” He has been considered an intellectual 
anomaly ; and his posterity, while admiring his genius, have con- 
stantly superadded their wonder that it could have been consorted 
with so much weakness. However, as Douglas Jerrold, in his own 
happy’ manner, somewhere wittily says: “Truth can wait, Sir; she 
can wait—she is used to it/” and the true character of Goldsmith has 
waited its time—it could afford it—and it has received plenary retri- 
bution from the able brain of Mr. John Forster, a labour he can 
never revert to but with honest satisfaction. To note one more 
and final point in Goldsmith’s character, on which the world, so 
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inquisitorial in their neighbours’ concerns, and so lax in their own, 
have presumed to arraign him, and still with an affectation of regret, 
which is frequently but another word for contempt. We have eter- 
nally had it dinged into us that he was so “improvident” a man; so 
careless a man; so injudicious in his expenses; so reckless and 
weak in his charities, that he would give half a guinea to a poor 
brother author who begged of him, when the next coin was to be 
obtained by his own mental exertion. In acts like this he must 
indeed have appeared very like a “fool” in the eyes of Boswell. 
But let us bear in mind, and always record to his honour, that in the 
midst of all his pecuniary difficulties and perplexities Goldsmith did 
not “make up a mouth ;” he did not come to the public with a sub- 
scription-paper; he did not carry his hat round. He asked the 
public for nothing, but to give him “a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s 
work,” and to give him the day’s work ; and when he had the work 
he did work. He asked no favours. He was (with all his strugglings 
for a guinea or two, upon a pinch) in a far more honourable posi- 
tion than many who have curled up their lips at him in his small 
circumstances, and have themselves been scouring from Dan to 
Beersheba to meet some pecuniary engagement which they had no 
right to encounter. Goldsmith was a fine, warm-hearted, honest 
fellow, and I reverence the emotions of his heart as much as I do 
those of his head ; and I am sure that the results of the one are 
dependent upon the constitution of the other,—they act in concert. 
The cant phrase has been constantly applied to him, that “he was 
no man’s enemy but his own ;” and, as Hazlitt well replied upon a 
similar occasion, ‘“‘ Then every man ought to have been his friend.” 
Boswell’s purblind fanaticism could take in only one object of 
idolatry, and he was incapable of appreciating the versatile talent of 
Goldsmith, consequently he depreciates it. With a ridiculous meta- 
phorical cant in criticism, he talks about his mind being “a soil 
which rather nourished the shrubbery and the fragrant parterre, than 
the oak of the forest,” which is flat nonsense; the soil that 
would nourish the one would nourish the other. I know of no intel- 
lectual growth in the soil of Johnson’s mind that the mind of Gold- 
smith was incapable of producing and nourishing. He knew, I 
believe, as much Greek and Latin, if that be any consideration: he 
possessed, far beyond the Doctor, a delicate wit and playful humour, 
and both are of a sweetly good-natured character. He had no ordinary 
abstract knowledge of the world ; and, when the occasion demanded 
it, no ordinary acuteness in estimating and delineating human 
character, and what higher praise would any author require? For 
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the philosophy of the human mind and the human heart is the pro- 
foundest of studies. Examples of Goldsmith’s acuteness of perception 
in character might easily be multiplied, and to no ordinary extent, 
from his imaginative works, and which must be familiar as household 
words. Dr. Johnson, from the severe Doric order of his mind, and 
from that didactic gravity of manner so natural to him, acquired the 
reputation of possessing ‘‘an extensive knowledge of mankind ;” but 
one naturally asks, in which of his papers of the “ Rambler,” his 
ablest composition on human and moral philosophy, has he shown 
this more than Goldsmith has done in his “ Essays,” in his “ Citizen 
of the World,” or in his comedies, and who will say that this know- 
ledge is more manifest in the “ Rasselas” than in the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield ?” or who would place the invention, contrivance, and 
general conduct of the one in competition with the other? Charles 
Lamb cnce said, that it would always be a criterion with him whether 
a man had retained his infant and primitive innocence of taste by 
his love of apple-dumplings, and he would assuredly have added upon 
the present occasion that a just appreciation of the finest humour ; 
that humour which is combined with moral wisdom, with simple and 
unoffending nature, would be tested by his relish of the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield.” Hazlitt was right when he said: “‘ The whole world is 
never wrong in a deliberate opinion,” and the whole world have con- 
sented to laud this quintessential little production of primitive purity, 
wit, humour, and pathos. What civilised being ever closed the book 
after the first, or any times of perusal, without feeling himself a wiser, 
and therefore a happier man? Goldsmith never confounds wit with 
ribaldry, or humour with unfeelingness. Through all the reverses, the 
domestic sufferings and the ludicrous positions in which he has at 
times placed the truly “reverend” hero of his story, not only do we 
never lose our respect for him ; so far from this indeed, his very sim- 
plicity and unconsciousness, his ignorance of this nether world, of 
cunning and low vice, elevate him in our love and esteem, by reason 
of the primitive spirit of Christianity that shines in him. How small 
and amusing his humour! upsetting with the poker, by accident, his 
wife and daughters’ cosmetics. How inoffensive his egoism! having 
himself represented in the great family picture (which when finished 
could not be got into the parlour) in full canonicals, and presenting a 
copy of his book on the Whistonian controversy to his wife, who is 
painted to represent Venus! What a delightful confounding of the 
unities ! A Protestant clergyman presenting a treatise against a priest 
marrying a second wife to the goddess Venus of all beings! Then 
the heirloom simplicity of Moses, with the immortal incident of the 
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gross of green spectacles, and which has passed into a proverb among 
shrewd bargains: what an article to select for a barter! spectacles, of 
all things! and green ones! So absolutely, and so universally in 
demand, and one hundred and forty-four of them! Then, again, 
what sterling humour, and sterling sense to back it, in the successful 
impudence of the Squire, who quenches poor Moses in the 
argument, and turns the laugh upon him, so constantly in this world 
does the brazen clamour of a fool drown the “small still voice” of 
modest sense. What ingenious nonsense, too, in the Squire’s hoaxing 
proposition, as good as a slice of German metaphysics. ‘That the 
concatenation of self-existence, proceeding in a reciprocal dupli- 
cate ratio, naturally produces a problematical dialogism, which in 
some measure proves that the essence of spiritualitymay be referred to 
the second predicable.” And when Moses “ cannot comprehend the 
force of his reasoning,” ‘“*‘ O, sir,’ cried the Squire ; ‘I find you want 
me to furnish you with argument and intellect too.’ ‘No, sir, there I 
protest you are too hard for me.’ This effectually raised the laugh 
against poor Moses.” And so one might go on reminding of fifty 
shrewd, and agreeable, and wise, and loveable, and laughable things 
in that delicious little tale. And so with his “Essays,” and so with 
his “Citizen of the World,” so playfully moral, so unspitefully 
humourous and satirical. 

Notwithstanding what has here been said of the disadvantages under 
which Goldsmith’s genius lay with the world, few writers have been 
more popular ; and yet few writers, with his amount of talent, have 
had so little awarded of just appreciation. ‘The world has laughed 
with, and the world has laughed at him ; but the generality of his 
readers only casually discern the practical wisdom and humanity that 
lurk under his motley coat of humour. The fact is, that his style and 
manner are so easy, transparent, and natural, and this is only saying 
that his diction is idiomatic and classical, his matter is so replete with 
sound sense, but uttered without parade or affectation of any kind, 
that the common readers, who form ninety-nine hundredths of all 
readers, are apt to conclude that whatever he wrote he accomplished 
without effort, and to be a reverenced author 'with the million there 
must be some show of exertion ; and in our day mystery, obscurity, 
and an un-everyday manner are at a premium. A man has only to let 
his genius peep through the swaddling-clothes of misused meta- 
physics, and he will create a school, the disciples of which will pro- 
nounce him a “remarkable man” and a “ profound thinker ;” the 
more “remarkable” and the more “ profound ” the less he expresses 
himself like a man of this world. The grandest minds have ever 
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been the most lucid, as the grandest objects in nature. are the most 
simple. There is no more necessity for mystery and obscurity in 
writing than in morals, where there is a mystery there is defect of 
some sort either of the head or the heart. 

The plot of Goldsmith’s comedy, “ She Stoops to Conquer ”—that 
of two young gentlemen mistaking a private gentleman’s house for a 
country inn, although sufficiently improbable, was, it seems, a real 
fact; and our dramatist has illustrated it with delightful romance. 
The following is the opening scene, where the hero, young Marlowe, 
and his friend Hastings, have arrived at the house of Mr. Hardcastle, 
the future father-in-law, whom they treat as their landlord: setting 
him aside with an insolent pooh-poohing freedom. They desire to 
know what they can have for supper, and order the bill of fare. The 
politeness of the old gentleman (who has expected the visit), the 
smiling, courteous tolerance of the old school, contrasted with the 
free-and-easy impertinence of the young fellows, has a delightfully 
pleasant effect when briskly fulfilled ; and the effect is artistically 
enhanced by Marlowe’s character, for retiring bashfulness, having 
preceded him. This it is which mystifies old Hardcastle; in reply, 
therefore, to the young men’s off-hand order, he says :— 


Sir, you have a right to command here. Here, Roger, bring us the bill of 
fare for to-night’s supper. I believe it’s drawn out. Your manner, Mr. Hastings, 
puts me in mind of my uncle, Colonel Wallop. It was a saying of his that no 
man was sure of his supper till he had eaten it. 

Hastings. [Aside.] All upon the high ropes! His uncle a colonel! We 
shall next hear of his mother being a Justice of Peace. But let us hear the bill 
of fare. 

Marlowe. [Reading.] What’s here? For the first course; for the second 
course; for the dessert! ‘The devil, sir, do you think we’ve brought down the 
whole Joiners’ Company, or the Corporation of Bedford, to eat up such a supper ? 
Two or three little things, clean and comfortable, will do. 

Hast. But let’s hear it. 

Mar. [Reading.] For the first course, at the top, pig and pruin sauce. 

Hast. Oh! hang your pig, I say. 

Mar. And hang your pruin sauce, say I. 

Hardcastle. And yet, gentlemen, to men that are hungry, pig, with pruin 
sauce, is very good eating. 

Mar. [Reading.] At the bottom, a calf’s tongue and brains. 

fast. Let your brains be knocked out, my good sir, I don’t like them. 

Mar, Or, you may clap them on a plate by themselves. I do. 

Hardcastle. [Aside.] Their impudence confounds me. [To them.] Gentle- 
men, you are my guests; make what alterations you please. Is there anything 
else you would wish to retrench or alter, gentlemen ? 

Mar. (Reading.] Item: A pork pie; a boiled rabbit and sausages; a florentine ; 
a shaking pudding, and a dish of tiff-taff-taffeta cream. 

Hast. Oh, confound your made dishes! I shall be as much at a loss in this 
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house as at a green and yellow dinner at the French ambassador’s. I’m for 
plain eating. 

Hardcastle. I’m sorry, gentlemen, that I have nothing you like ; but if there 
be anything you have a particular fancy to--—— 

Mar. Why, really, sir, your bill of fare is so exquisite that any one part of it is 
full as good as another. Send us what you please.—So much for supper. And 
now to see that our beds are aired and properly taken care of. 

Hardcastle. I entreat you'll leave all that to me. ‘You shall not stir a step. 

Mar. Leave that to you! I protest, sir, you must excuse me; I always look 
to these things myself. 

Hardcastle. I must insist, sir, you’ll make yourself easy on that head. 

Mar. Yousee I’m resolved onit. [Aside.] A very troublesome fellow, this, 
as ever I met with. 

Hardcastle. Well, sir, I’m resolved at least to attend you. [Aside.] This 
may be modern “ modesty,” but I never saw anything look so like old-fashioned 
impudence. [They go out.] 


Referring once more to the imputation of being a “ vain man,” the 
following well-attested anecdote exhibits Goldsmith in a misgiving 
and humble light that is not a little touching, coming as it does from 
one who possessed so fine a talent. After detailing the plot of this 
same comedy (and which he had just finished) to an old friend, and 
requesting his candid opinion upon it, the other, who could only 
make out that the principal part of the business turned “‘upon one 
gentleman taking the house of another for an inn,” shook his head, 
and observed that he was afraid the audience, with their then sen/z- 
mental fashion, would think it more of a farce, and therefore too 
improbable for legitimate comedy. Upon receiving this opinion, 
poor Noll looked very anxious for some time ; and taking his friend 
by the hand, expressed his gratitude for his candour ; “ but (said he) 
it is all I can do, for, alas! I find that my genius (if I ever had any) 
has of late totally deserted me.” At this season, at all events, 
Goldy’s “ vanity ” was lying fallow. 

“The Good-natured Man” is a far better reading than acting play. 
Here again the hero (Honeywood) is perhaps a little over-drawn ; 
an extreme case, however, in his instance is put, in order to give pun- 
gency to the story, and to point the moral; but the characters of 
Old Croaker and Mr. Lofty are both original, and are skilfully 
sketched. The idea of a man deriving his social recreation from the 
gravest and saddest scenes in life is as novel as it is ludicrous. 
“Come with me, Olivia, and we shall see something that will give us 
a great deal of pleasure, I promise you: Old Ruggins, the curry- 
comb maker, lying in state. I’m told he makes a very handsome 
corpse, and becomes his coffin prodigiously. He was an intimate 
friend of mine, and these are friendly things we ought to do for each 
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other.” Croaker is a man who walks in the midst of imaginary 
treasons, stratagems, and spoils, and pit-falls, and barrels of gun- 
powder ; and consistently may he ever ejaculate, “‘ Heaven send we 
may be all alive this day six months !” 

The most humorous scene, however, in the play, is the one in 
which Miss Richland, the heroine, coming to relieve her lover 
(Honeywood) in his pecuniary embarrassments, finds him hampered 
with two bailiffs, whom he introduces to her as his “very good 
friends, Mr. Twitch and Mr. Flanigan.” His horror every time 
either of them opens his mouth, lest he should betray his brutality ; 
and his interrupting them, and explaining their wonderful opinions 
and sentiments, is altogether a rich sample of comic humour. 

The servant having announced Miss Richland, Honeywood’s dis- 
may can easily be imagined after the following answer of the bailiff 
to his entreaty :— 


Ihear the lady coming. Dear Mr. Twitch, I beg you will give your friend 
directions not to speak. As for yourself, I know you will say nothing without 
being directed. 

Bail. Never you fear me; I’ll show the lady that I have something to say for 
myself as well as another. One man has one way of talking, and another has 
another ; that’s all the difference between them. 

[Znter Miss RICHLAND and her MAID.] 

Miss R. You'll be surprised, sir, with this visit. But you know I am to 
thank you for choosing my little library. 

Hon. Thanks, madam, are unnecessary, as it was I that was obliged by your 
commands. Chairs here. Two of my very good friends, Mr. Twitch, and Mr. 
Flanigan. Pray gentlemen sit without ceremony. 

Miss R. [Aside.] Who can these odd-looking men be? I fear it is as I was 
informed. It must be so. 

Bail. [After a pause.] Pretty weather, ma’am, very pretty weather for the 
time o’ year, ma’am. 

Flan. Very good circuit-weather in the country. 

Hon. You officers are generally favourites among the ladies. My friends, 
madam, have been upon very disagreeable duty, I assure you. The fair should 
in some measure recompense the toil of the brave. 

Miss R. Our officers do indeed deserve our favour. The gentlemen are in the 
Marine service, I presume, sir ? 

Hon. Why, madam, they do—occasionally serve in the Fleet, madam. A 
dangerous service. 

Miss R. I am told so. And I own it has often surprised me, that while we 
have had so many instances of bravery there, we have had so few of wit at home 
to praise it. 

Hon. I grant, madam, that our poets have not written as well as our soldiers 
have fought; but they have done all they could, and Hawke and Amherst could 
do no more. 

Miss R. I am quite displeased when I see a fine subject spoiled by a dull 
writer. 
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Hon. We should not be too severe against dull writers, madam. It is ten to 
one but the dullest writer exceeds the most rigid French critic who presumes to 
despise him. 

Flan. Bother the French! the parley-vous, and all what belongs to them ! 

Miss R. Sir! 

Hon. Ha, ha, ha! Honest Mr. Flanigan! a true British officer, madam; he 
is not content with beating the French, but he will scold them too. 

Miss R. Yet, Mr. Honeywood, this does not convince me but that severity in 
criticism is necessary. It was our first adopting the severity of French taste that 
has brought them in turn to taste us. 

Bail, Taste us! By the lord, ma’am, they devour us! Give mounseers but a 
taste, and I’ll be blowed but they come in for a belly-full. 

Miss R. Very extraordinary this ! 

Flan. But very true. What makes the bread a-risin’?—the parley-vous that 
devour us. What makes the mutton tin-pence a pound ?—the parley-vous that 
ait it up. What makes the beer threepence-ha’penny a pot >—— 

Hon. [Aside.] Ah! the vulgar dogs! all will be out! Right, gentlemen, very 
right, and quite to the purpose. They draw a parallel, Madam, between a mental 
taste and that of our senses. Weare injured as much by French severity in the one 
as by French rapacity in the other. That is their meaning. 

Miss R. Though I do not see the force of the parallel, yet I will own that we 
should sometimes pardon books as we do our friends 

Bail, That’s all my eye. The King only can pardon, as the law says: for 
set in case 

Hon. I am quite of your opinion, sir. I see the drift of your argument. Yes, 
certainly, our presuming to pardon any work is arrogating a power that belongs 
to another. If all have power to condemn, what writer can be free ? 

Bail. By his habus-corpus : his habus-corpus can set him free at any time. 
For, set in case 

Hon. I am obliged to you, sir, for the hint. If Madam, as my friend observes, 
our laws are so careful for a gentleman’s person, we ought to be equally careful of 
his dearer part—his fame. 

Flan. Ay, but if so be as a man’s nabb’d you know 

Hon. My dear Mr. Flanigan, if you spoke for ever, you could not improve that 
last observation. For my own part, I think it conclusive. 

Bail. As for the matter o’ that, mayhap 

Hon. Nay, sir, give me leave in this instance to be positive. For where is the 
necessity of censuring works without genius, which must shortly sink of themselves ? 
What is it but aiming an unnecessary blow against a victim already under the 
hands of justice ? 

Flan. Justice! O, by the elevens! if you talk about justice, I think I am at 
home there; for in a course of law. 

Hon. My dear Mr. Flanigan, I discern what you would be at perfectly, and I 
believe the lady must be sensible of the art with which it is introduced. I suppose 
you perceive the meaning, Madam, of his course of law ? 

Miss R. I protest, sir, Ido not. I perceive only that you answer one gentle- 
man before he has finished, and the other before he has well begun. 

Bail, Ma’am, you’re a gentlewoman, and I’ll make the matter out. This 
here question’s about sewerity, and justice, and pardon, and the like o’ they. Now, 
to ex-plain the thing—— 
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Hon. [Aside.] O! curse your explanations! 


I would venture a few words upon Goldsmith, in conjunction—not 
in intellectual comparison—with the eminent wit, with whom in the 
present instance he has been associated. Goldsmith and Sheridan 
both wrote two admirable comedies ; and in them each writer dis- 
played so characteristically his own peculiar phase of genius; so 
equally delightful in result, yet so widely diverse and contrasted in 
their mode of producing this result, that we may, from this very 
similarity in dissimilarity, find the means of analysis and agreeable 
discussion of their several merits, as well as their moral and 
intellectual conformation. 

Goldsmith satirises the follies of his age ; but his sliest strokes are 
invariably marked with a certain degree of leniency, if not of com- 
passion and tenderness for human frailty ; while Sheridan’s rapier 
thrusts are keen and unmisgiving in their aim. Goldsmith’s 
shrewdest hits seem to carry with them their own healing antidote in 
the shape of gentle wisdom ; while Sheridan’s most charitable maxims 
and most moral reflections always insinuate a sort of roguish sarcasm, 
or surreptitious back-stroke. ‘ He had simply that trick as strong as 
any man in Illyria.” Goldsmith infuses a sentiment and a moral in 
his satire, and Sheridan, a satire in his sentiment and moral. In 
Goldsmith’s most vivid delineations of mortal vanity and weakness, 
there is ever some redeeming touch which secures our respect and 
sympathy ; as, for instance, in his reformation of his hero in the 
“‘Good-natured Man,” and of that vain, lying coxcomb, in the same 
play,—Mr. Lofty. Lofty’s last speech is a golden one. “I now begin 
to find, Mr. Honeywood, that the man who first invented the art 
of speaking the truth was a much cunninger fellow than I thought 
him.” In how different a spirit has Sheridan wound up the character 
of Snake at the close of the “School for Scandal:” with a 
pungent sarcasm, ‘tis true, dashed with a stroke of humour. 
He says :— 


Before I go, I beg pardon, once for all, for whatever uneasiness I have been 
the humble instrument of causing to the parties present. 

Sir Peter Teazle. Well, well, you have made atonement by a good deed 
at last. 

Snake. But I must request of the company that it shall never be known. 

Sir Peter. Hey! what the plague! are you ashamed of having done a right 
thing once in your life ? 

Snake. Ah, Sir, consider; I live by the badness of my character, and if it were 
once known that I had been de¢rayed into an honest action, I should lose every 
friend I have in the world. 
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In Sheridan’s most generous and amiable characters.there is ever a 
want of perfect sincerity and rectitude, “ of outward show elaborate, 
of inward less exact.” They are like the Aurora Borealis, whose thin 
and showy coruscations are said to be electricity playing in a vacuum. 
No mortal, possessing one grain of self-respect would be a Charles 
Surface ; and he must be a born /oo/ who would be Sir Oliver : 
yet, we are expected to entertain esteem for both those characters. 

In Goldsmith’s boorish squire, Tony Lumpkin, there is a fund 
of good humour and readiness to do a kind-natured action for a friend 
that wins our tolerance of him in spite of his horse-play and coarse 
practical jokes with his doting and infatuated mother. 

In Sheridan’s hero, Charles Surface, his very joviality is heart- 
less ; while we never can forgive the thorough callousness to all fine 
feeling and true sentiment which he makes his heroine, Lady 
Teazle, betray, even in the moment of her professed and apparent 
reformation. From the character he has here drawn, and which was 
evidently intended to be one of no common attractiveness, and zs the 
heroine of his play, one would suppose that infidelity of person were 
the only vice in the category of social life ; whereas, Lady Teazle 
marries for convenience, and to get a settlement, and she dislikes her 
husband! What enviable God-send is there in the fidelity of such a 
wife as that? and what essential difference between such a union— 
although according to ecclesiastical law—and the most disreputable 
alliance that might be named ? 

Goldsmith’s satire is commonly mingled with a benevolent regret 
at the folly he lashes, and a desire that his stigma should amend the 
evil. Sheridan seems to take a wicked pleasure in the very errors 
he scourges: as that glorious wit, Douglas Jerrold, in an argument, 
declared, with his fine ironical sincerity, that he “did not like to 
meet good people; they were too much in the right, and had no 
fine salient points of ridicule about them : he preferred fools—they 
were so amusing.” 

Thus much of our two great comic dramatists, as regards their 
nature and aim in the employment of the satire; but to speak of 
them comparatively, as regards the intellectual wit-muscle in each, is 
a far different matter. On this point, Sheridan is the finest link in 
the golden chain of legitimate comedy since the days of Congreve, 
whom he resembles in various phases of his character. Goldsmith’s 
wit is easily and naturally turned, and always carries with it a spon- 
taneous and unpremeditated effect. It is conversational both in 
manner and style ; but it is seldom highly wrought and polished in 
its construction ; and the point of its imagery not very remote. On 
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the other hand, Sheridan’s sentences (like Congreve’s) appear to have 
been turned and re-turned during their fashioning, and placed in 
various lights and positions, before the author had satisfied his 
fastidious judgment; so that they have the air of an assiduous 
and anxious perfection. The quality of his wit is of the very highest 
class ; it is a diamond of the first water. No one, like Sheridan, has 
the wicked felicity of confounding the sense of right and wrong (I 
mean upon no very important or serious occasions), by laughing at 
the right, and making light of, if not extenuating the wrong. For 
example, who but he, with his lax notions of debtor-and-creditor 
law, would ever have thougl:t of such a speech as that which one of 
his gambling companions makes to Charles Surface, after he has 
received the auction-money for the sale of the portraits of his 
ancestors. ‘* Now, Charles, don’t let that old blockhead, Rowley, 
persuade you to sguander any of that money on old musty deébés, or 
any such zonsense; for tradesmen are the most exorbitant fellows, 
and paying them is only encouraging them.” The application of the 
two words “ squander” and “ encourage,” so applied, is as happy as 
it is laughable ; and it is distinctly wit of a high order, on account of 
the “pleasant surprise it creates in the mind,”—one of the definitions 
of the term, wit. 

The comedy from which the above passage was quoted is more 
nearly allied to—nay, it is a decided reflection of—the Congreve 
school. Moreover, the “School for Scandal” is more highly wrought 
in its language, more pointedly turned than his second play, of “The 
Rivals.” The celebrated screen scene, which was copied from a 
similar contrivance by Congreve, in his “‘ Double Dealer,” is not 
merely a plausible, but it is a far more natural one as appropriated 
to its purpose. Sir Peter Teazle, as a man of the world, might well 
believe that the outwardly moral Joseph Surface would commit his 
peccadilloes with a “little French milliner,” and he would think no 
worsé of him for it; but a wary villain, like Maskwell, in the 
“Double Dealer,” never would have been betrayed into so whole- 
sale a conversation of unmitigated treachery as that which passes 
between him and Lady Touchwood, the divulging of which would 
blow them both into the air, without first taking the precaution to 
see whether any eaves-dropper were behind the screen that was in the 
room. The whole of the contingencies bearing upon the develop- 
ment of the plot in this scene in Sheridan’s comedy are arranged 
and brought to play upon each other with consummate skill. He 
was indeed an admirable master of situation and effect. His in- 
genuity of contrivance in that other scene, in “ The Rivals,” where 
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Captain Absolute reads Ais own letter, in abuse of Mrs. Malaprop, 
to her face, is quite equal to any dramatic humour that could be 
quoted ; the merit in the contrivance being that he cannot avoid 
reading it. In carrying on a plot, out of the scene, as it were, 
Sheridan evinced a practised knowledge of his art. When the whole 
crew of cag-mags are assembled in the “School for Scandal,” each 
to tell his and her version of Sir Peter’s forced duel with Surface, 
Crabtree, knowing instinctively the subject of their conversation, 
breaks in upon the party with “ Pistols, nephew! pistols! I have it 
from undoubted authority.” 

Sheridan has been charged with having taken his idea of the 
scandalous club from Murphy’s comedy, ‘“‘ Know Your Own Mind.” 
The “ idea” of his plan may have the origin which has been stated ; 
but assuredly Sheridan made the substance his own. Joseph Surface 
(in his full characteristic perfection) may be a reflex of Murphy’s 
Malvil, but he is, at all events, a complete dramatic being, full of 
life, interest, and consistency, and not a mere sketch, although a 
clever conception. The constantly welcome merit, while reading 
Sheridan’s comedies (for now they are neither seen nor heard), is, 
that every point in them naturally, and even felicitously succeeds. 
There is no beating about, no labour vainly expended. He has no 
idle curiosities of character, no anomalies taken from a common- 
place book ; but he relies upon everyday human nature for salient 
points of ridicule, and he who keeps his eyes and ears on active duty, 
need never be at a loss for dramatic material. There is ample variety 
in Sheridan’s dramatis persone, and they all tell. After my late con- 
cession, I would not, of course, pronounce the “ School for Scandal ” 
to be the most origina/ comedy in the language ; but I dare to assert 
that, for grouping of persons, and for situations, for conception and 
consistency of the characters, for idiomatic structure of the language, 
and attic purity of the wit, it is, perhaps, the most brilliant, and the 
least faulty. I should suppose that it never was represented on the 
stage without the remark passing from mouth to mouth, ‘“ What 
choice writing! What genuine satire!” ‘Take a fiftieth, and ordinary 
sample, Sir Peter Teazle says: ‘When I tell you, Mrs. Candour, 
that the lady they are abusing is a friend of mine, I hope you will 
not take her part.” 

“The Rivals” contains more vivacity, more movement, more 
mirth and broad humour, but less delicate, perhaps less refined wit 
than the “School for Scandal,” and it is more welcome in the repre- 
sentation, by reason of our sympathising with all the characters ; 
we have no feelings antagonistic to any of them, whereas, with the 
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company in the other comedy, we have little or no social union with 
any of the individuals. In the “ Rivals ” the maundering Faulkland is 
the only really disagreeable person ; and he, from an over self-esteem, 
or, perhaps, from a certain misgiving as to his own power of attrac- 
tion, is led into petty jealousies and meannesses towards a worthy 
and sensible woman, who, one would think, could have no hope to 
reform a mind that could descend to such petty worryings and paltry 
deception ; and a true woman can and will pardon every offence but 
meanness. Old Absolute is a fine healthy branch of the Matthew 
Bramble family of Smollett; and Mrs. Malaprop is a graft between Miss 
Tabitha Bramble and the Mrs. Slip-slop of Fielding. Acres may be 
thought a somewhat highly coloured specimen of the young country 
squire, now some hundred and odd years ago; yet, he who shall have 
seen a native in his unadulterated conceit and folly, even within a 
third of that period, will scarcely recognise any caricature in the 
deportment of Sheridan’s provincial hero. Indeed, it can hardly be 
said that the conduct of Acres with Sir Lucius O’Trigger, during 
the expected duel-scene, is an exaggeration ; and which, to behold, 
as some of us have seen it represented by that perfect duet of Irish 
gentlemen, Johnstone and Liston, was ludicrous to a painful excite- 
ment. There is one point in the conduct of Sir Lucius throughout 
his connection with Acres in this affair that exhibits the author in 
the light of an accurate painter of character. O’Trigger being a man 
of courage, and habituated to these sallies of honour, the Irishman 
cannot comprehend the Squire’s excitement and capers. It never 
dawns upon his mind that Acres is afraid to fight; and even when 
the Squire makes proposals for some unheard-of arrangements for the 
duel (such for instance as measuring forty yards for the ground 
between them) his second simply observes : “ I suppose, Mr. Acres, 
you never were engaged in an affair of this kind before?” “No, I 
never was.” ‘Ah! that’s a pity!” Nothing opens his eyes to the 
man’s real nature, till, upon hearing that the other party are coming, 
Acres exclaims: “ Well—let ’em come—hey, Sir Lucius! we,—we, 
—we won't run:” and Sir Lucius only exclaims in astonishment— 
“Run!” “No, I say—we won't run.” So slow is the practised 
duellist to trust the evidence of his own senses, that he at last only 
ventures the suggestion : “‘ Mr. Acres, it strikes me that you are little 
better than a coward.” Of surety, fear (from cowardice) was never 
more vividly and humorously depicted. ‘That also is a clear touch 
of poltroon-nature, when Acres ejaculates to himself: “ Oh, mercy ! 
now that I was safe at Clod-hall! or could be shot before I was 
aware.” The entire portrait of the man may stand by the side of 
VoL. VIII., N.S. 1872. Q 
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Shakespeare’s Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and Mons. Parolles. It is 
observable also with how nice a tact Sheridan has graduated the 
horror of the Squire, from his first misgivings in the midst of his 
bouncing, and having “killed his man a week,” up to the climax, 
when his whole soul drops down into his boots, and he fairly 
acknowledges :— 

If I wasn’t with you, Sir Lucius, I should a/most think I was afraid: if my 
valour should leave me now !—valour will come and go. I doubt it’s going, Sir 
Lucius ;—yes, my valour is certainly going! it’s sneaking off! I feel it oozing 
out, as it were, at the palms of my hands. 

The strongest portion, however, of humorous writing in the 
comedy—with pure nature to back it (for Acres somewhat smacks of 
the farce-character, and Mrs. Malaprop, with her “nice derange- 
ment of epitaphs,” keeps him in broad countenance), the finest piece 
of writing, and most true to the person, is the scene in which old 
Absolute first proposes a wife to his son. Sheridan never passed this 
scene for broad conversational truth, even in his master-work, the 
“School for Scandal.” It may illustrate what has been said of the 
author’s manner and brilliancy. 

Young Absolute is alone ; and upon his father being announced, 
we have a touch of that “ gratuitous insincerity” before alluded to 
as forming one characteristic of Sheridan’s heroes. The Captain 
says: “I wish the gout had held him fast in Devonshire, with a// 
my soul!” ‘Then, upon Sir Anthony’s entering, he adds: “Sir, I 
am delighted to see you here, and looking so well! Your sudden 
arrival at Bath made me apprehensive for your health.” Three lies 
in three lines, were surely needless, seeing that young Absolute is 
a gentleman; and, moreover, has good tendencies. The old 
governor, however, smokes him :— 

Very apprehensive, I daresay, Jack. What, you are recruiting here, hey ? 

Abs. Yes, sir, Iam on duty. 

Sir Ant. Well, Jack, I am glad to see you; though I didn’t expect it; for I 
was going to write to you on a little business. Jack, I have been considering 
that I grow old and infirm, and shall probably not trouble you long. 

Abs. Pardon me, sir, I never saw you look more strong and hearty, and I pray 
fervently that you may continue so. 

Sir Ant. I hope your prayers may be heard with all my heart. Well then, Jack, 
I have been considering that I am so strong and hearty that I may continue to 
plague you along time. Now, Jack, I am sensible that the income of your com- 
mission, and what I have hitherto allowed you, is but a small pittance for a lad 
of your spirit. 

Abs. Sir, you are very good. 


Sir Ant. And it is my wish, while yet I live, to have my boy make some figure 
in the world. Ihave resolved therefore to fix you at once in a noble independence. 
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Abs. Sir, your kindness overpowers me; such generosity makes the gratitude 
of reason more lively than the sensations even of filial affection. 

Sir Ant. I am glad you are so sensible of my attention—and you shall be 
master of a large estate in a few weeks. 

Abs. Let my future life, sir, speak my gratitude. I cannot express the sense I 
have of your munificence. Yet, sir, I presume you would not wish me to quit 
the army? 

Sir Ant. O, that shall be as your wife chooses. 

Abs. My wife, sir! , 

Sir Ant. Ay, ay; settle that between you—settle that between you. 

Abs. A wife, sir, did you say ? 

Sir Ant. Ay, a wife—why, did not I mention her before ? 

Abs. Not a word of her, sir. 

Sir Ant. Odd-so! I mustn’t forget her, though. Yes, Jack, the independence 
I am telling you of is by a marriage; the fortune is saddled with a wife; but I 
suppose that makes no difference. 

Abs. Sir, sir!—you amaze me! 

Sir Ant. Why, what the devil’s the matter with the fool? Just now you were 
all gratitude and duty. 

Abs. .I was, sir ;—you talked to me of independence and a fortune, but not a 
word of a wife. 

Sir Ant. Why, what difference does that make? Odd’s life, sir! if you have 
the estate, you must take it with the live-stock on it as it stands. 

Abs. If my happiness is to be the price, I must beg leave to decline the 
purchase. Pray, sir, who is the lady? 

Sir Ant. What's that to you, sir? Come, give me your promise to love and 
to marry her directly. 

Abs. Sure, sir, this is not very reasonable, to summon my affections for a lady 
I know nothing of! 

Sir Ant. I am sure, sir, it is more unreasonable in you to object to a lady you 
know nothing of. 

Abs. Then, sir, I must tell you plainly, that my inclinations are fixed on 
another—my heart is engaged to an angel. 

Sir Ant. Then pray let it send an excuse. ‘It is very sorry—but business 
prevents its waiting on her.” 

Abs. But my vows are pledged to her. 

Sir Ant. Let her foreclose, Jack; let her foreclose; they are not worth 
redeeming; besides, you have the angel’s vows in exchange, I suppose; so there 
can be no loss there. 

Abs. You must excuse me, sir, if I tell you, once for all, that in this point 
I cannot obey you. 

Sir Ant. Hark-ye, Jack: I have heard you for some time with patience,—I 
have been cool,—quite cool; but take care; you know I am compliance itself— 
when I am not thwarted ; no one more easily led—when I have my own way ; but 
don’t put me in a phrenzy. 

Abs. Sir, I must repeat it ; in this I canzot obey you. 

Sir Ant. Now “hang” me if ever I call you “ Jack” again while I live! 

Abs. Nay, sir; but hear me. 

Sir Ant. No, sir! I won’t hear a word—not a word,—not one word! So give 
me your promise by a nod,—and I'll tell you what, Jack—I mean, you dog,— 
if you don’t, by-— 

Q2 
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Abs. What, sir, promise to link myself to some mass of ugliness ! to—— 

Sir Ant. Zounds! sirrah! the lady shall be as ugly as I choose ; she shall have 
a hump on each shoulder ; she shall be as crooked as the crescent ; her one eye 
shall roll like the bull’s in Cox’s Museum; she shall have a skin like a mummy, 
and the beard of a Jew; she shall be all this, sirrah !* yet I’ll make you ogle her 
all day, and sit up all night to write sonnets on her beauty. 

Abs. This is reason and moderation indeed ! 

Sir Ant. None of your sneering, puppy! no grinning, jackanapes ! 

Abs. Indeed, sir, I never was in a worse humour for mirth in my life. 

Sir Ant. ’Tis false, sir; I know you are laughing in your sleeve ; I know you'll 
grin when I am gone, sirrah! 

Abs. Sir, I hope I know my duty better. 

Sir Ant. None of your passion, sir! none of your violence, if you please; it 
won’t do with me, I promise you. 

Abs. Indeed, sir, I never was cooler in my life. 

Sir Ant. ’Tis a confounded lie! I know you are in a passion in your heart ; I 
know you are, you hypocritical young dog; but it won’t do! it won’t do! 

Abs. Nay, sir, upon my word. 

Sir Ant. So you will fly out! Can’t you be cool like me? What the devil 
good can passion do? Passion is of no service, you impudent, insolent, over- 
bearing reprobate! There, you sneer again! don’t provoke me! but you rely 
upon the mildness of my temper, you do, you dog! you play upon the meekness 
of my disposition! Yet, take care ; the patience of a saint may be overcome at 
last! But mark! I give you six hours and a half to consider of this: if you then 
agree without any condition to do every thing on earth that I choose, why—con- 
found you, I may in time forgive you. If not, zounds! don’t enter the same hemi- 
sphere with me! don’t dare to breathe the same air, or use the same light with 
me; but get an atmosphere and a sun of your own! I'll strip you of your com- 
mission ; I’ll lodge a five-and-threepence in the hands of trustees, and you shall 
live on the interest. I'll disown you, I’ll disinherit you, I’ll unget you! and, 
d——n me! if everI call you Jack again! [#xit SiR ANTHONY.] 


The “ Duenna,” which is an opera, is a charming production ; and 
the music to it, composed and selected by Linley, the author’s 
brother-in-law, equally delightful. The song, “ Had I a heart for 
falsehood framed” (the air to which is the old Irish ballad of 
“Grammachree Molly”), will last as long as the gamut, and it ought 
to do so, for it comprises the sou/ of music, which is melody. No 
one who remembers dear, sweet-tempered mother Davenport, in the 
character of the old Duenna, and her prodigiously boisterous spirits 
—her wonderful costume and her dancing (like a suddenly inspired 
hay-stack) ; no one who remembers those golden days of the old 
performers, can care to have present associations with them dis- 
turbed. 

Sheridan’s fourth play, of the “ Critic,” is highly entertaining ; but 
it can scarcely range under the head of legitimate comedy. The 
scene at Mr. Dangle’s—introductory to the rehearsal of the mock- 
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tragedy, with the thin-skinned irritation of Sir Fretful Plagiary—is 
the best writing in the piece. The character of Sir Fretful is said to 
have been intended for Cumberland, between whom and Sheridan 
there had been some sparring. A ‘“d——d good-natured friend,” as 
Sir Fretful says, told Sheridan that Cumberland should say that he 
had “attended the first performance of his comedy of the ‘ Rivals,’ 
and had not once laughed through the whole piece.” “That was 
very ungrateful in him,” said Sheridan, “for I laughed at his ¢ragedy 
of the ‘ Battle of Hastings’ from beginning to end.” 

Little need be said on the present occasion of Sheridan’s oratorical 
powers. For years he held sway in Parliament by being an adroit 
debater and a consummate wit. Thomas Moore, in his life of his 
friend, records that Sheridan used to write out his speeches and 
learn them by heart: that even the ‘Good God, Mr. Speaker!” was 
written out. (‘‘ Heaven preserve us from our friends !”) This, how- 
ever, could not have been the case when he spoke in reply; and 
many of his sarcasms that were the offspring of the evening’s business 
were eminently fine. His celebrated speech upon the Begum’s affairs 
was so powerful a display of eloquence that Mr. Pitt moved the 
immediate adjournment, to give time for a reply, which it would have 
been hazardous to have attempted during the general excitement 
produced on all sides by the effect of that remarkable oration. 





NAVAL ADMINISTRATION. 


2 5 T is impossible, on the one hand, not to believe that there 
S SHE must be something radically wrong in a system for which 
kd ) every one has a bad word, and, on the other hand, one is 
le compelled to treat with respect and deference an institution 
which has existed with but few alterations for more than a hundred 
and fifty years, which has survived all the hard words and hard 
knocks of a succession of would-be reformers, which has passed 
safely, though not altogether unscathed, through the trying ordeal of 
Select Committees and Royal Commissions, which has flourished and 
yet flourishes—it would be rather begging the question to say—with 
the same pernicious and pertinacious vigour that has characterised it 
throughout its history. 

Such a system, to pass from the abstract to the concrete, is that 
by which our Navy is governed, and such an institution is the Board 
of Admiralty. 

There has scarcely been a session of Parliament within the memory 
of living men, when government by that irresponsible, hydra-headed 
monster, a Board, has not been denounced by statesmen well entitled 
to express an opinion upon the matter; not by the mere sensational 
speech-making, root-and-branch reformers, but by men who have the 
best of all credentials for their acquaintance with the subject, namely, 
their practical experience as members of some Board or other. At 
best it is admitted by the most strenuous advocates of the present 
system of Naval Administration that whatever measure of success 
may attend the acts of the Board of Admiralty is in direct proportion to 
the degree in which the theoretical s¢a¢us of a Board is set aside, and 
the responsibility for every act is charged upon the First Lord. In 
theory, the essence of government by a Board is, the delegation of 
authority to a certain number of men, the collective responsibility of 
the whole body, and the equality as regards authority and responsi- 
bility of each individual member of it: in practice, the authority is 
divided, and the responsibility is invariably attached to the First 
Lord. It is evident that this is no mere accident, arising from the 
superior ability of certain individual statesmen who have held the 
office of First Lord, but is the natural outcome of a Board ; for the 
superiority of one of its members has been fully recognised by 
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Parliament and the country by assigning to him a much higher 
remuneration for his services, and by giving him a title implying 
priority, if not supremacy. 

The tendency of all reforms not only in the Admiralty, but in all 
the departments of administration under the Crown, at least during: 
the present century, has been to concentrate responsibility, in 
order to affix to each man the credit or discredit of his individual 
acts. From this broad statement we do not even except the Act of 
Parliament under which the Board of Admiralty was reconstituted in 
1832, still less the Order in Council of 1869, to which the present 
state of Admiralty business is to be attributed. 

That this condition is unsatisfactory we need be at no particular pains 
to show, inasmuch as the subject is being constantly brought before 
our readers in the columns of the daily press, either in the form of 
leading articles, or in the reports of Parliamentary debates, or in 
accounts of heavy disasters arising in a great measure from official 
mismanagement ; and as our purpose is rather historical and econo- 
mical, than political, we propose to show some of the changes which 
our system of Naval Administration has undergone, with a view to 
the discovery of some method by which it may be modified and 
improved. Nothing is farther from our intention than to drift into 
the dangerous and too often fruitless vortex of party strife; but we 
do desire to direct the most careful consideration of Englishmen to 
the defects in the system under which our Navy is at present 
governed, and to point out how easily, and with what comparatively 
few alterations, it may be placed upon a sound and serviceable 
basis. 

The way to this real and substantial reform has been indicated, 
and in part traversed, by the late First Lord of the Admiralty, 
although circumstances precluded him from fully developing what was 
probably his ultimate intention in the changes he introduced. The 
desire to do something, and to do that something as speedily as 
possible, may have led him to adopt measures which were insuffi- 
ciently matured, and the unfortunate failure of his health at the most 
critical moment of his administration prevented him from accom- 
plishing what, there is every reason to believe, was the aim he had 
in view. 

It is scarcely necessary for our purpose that we should go back for 
centuries, and review in detail the whole history of the Navy from 
the days of King Alfred and Duke Edric to the present time; 
indeed the limits of a magazine article are too narrow to admit 
of such a course, and for those who are inclined to pursue such 
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an investigation the road has already been made easy by Sir N. 
Harris Nicholas’ “History of the Royal Navy.” The question to 
which we are anxious to give prominence, and to which we desire to 
find a practical solution, is the simple one of Board or no Board ; 
and all that will be found essential to the determination of this 
problem is such a sketch of the former history of the Admiralty as 
shall place our readers in possession of the main facts of the case, 
and the production of such evidence as shall enable them to form a 
just appreciation of the changes which the last forty years have 
wrought in the system of Naval Administration. 

In the early days of English history we find that the necessity 
which our insular position laid us under to maintain a standing Navy 
was fully accepted, and was met by more or less strenuous exertions 
to provide and maintain certain ships of war. At first, as was the 
case with almost all our national institutions, especially those relating 
to war and defence, the conduct aud control of the Navy were 
wielded by the King in person, who appointed certain officers as 
High Admirals of particular districts, as, for example, the North, the 
West, and, later, the South. It was not until the reign of Richard II. 
in 1385, that there was a Lord High Admiral, with full powers over 
the whole of the King’s ships. The first officer who bore this title 
was Richard, Earl of Arundel and Surrey. Until the reign of 
Henry VIII., there was no change in the form of government of the 
Navy, except for a few months in the year 1406, when an experiment 
was tried, which is too curious and too illustrative of the times to be 
passed over without notice. In that year a complaint was preferred 
by some of the English merchants to Parliament that the affairs of 
the Navy had been of late much neglected, and that daily depreda- 
tions were committed. The petitioners recommended that the 
control and maintenance of the Naval Force of the Kingdom should 
be entrusted to the merchants themselves. Accordingly an Act was 
passed that the merchants should have the keeping of the seas from 
the rst May, 1406, to the 29th September, 1407. Nicholas Black- 
bourne and Richard Clideron were nominated by the merchants of 
the north and south respectively as Commissioners in whom were 
vested the full powers of Admirals. The experiment however failed, 
the mercantile Admirals being found unequal to the task imposed 
upon them, and John, Earl of Somerset, was for a second time 
appointed High Admiral of England in December, 1406. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. a considerable change was effected, 
along with many improvements in the administration, and many 
important additions to the matériel of the Navy. 
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The office of Lord High Admiral was still retained, being at first 
held by Sir Edward Howard, who was succeeded by his brother, Sir 
Thomas Howard, both afterwards Dukes of Norfolk. Under the 
Lord High Admiral the King appointed for the first time a Navy 
Board, and a Trinity Board. It was in this reign that the Royal 
Dockyards of Deptford, Woolwich and Portsmouth were established. 

Until the year 1632, no important change appears to have been 
made in the constitution of the Admiralty as established by 
Henry VIII., but in that year we find the first traces of a Board of 
Admiralty. From that year until the Commonwealth, the office of 
Lord High Admiral was placed in Commission, and in 1645, the affairs 
of the Navy were administered by a Committee of Parliament. At the 
Restoration in 1660, the office of Lord High Admiral was revived 
and was conferred upon the Duke of York (afterwards James II.), 
and Samuel Pepys was appointed Secretary. The Duke of York 
appears to have been assisted by a Navy Board, and subsequently a 
Victualling Board was created. In 1673, in consequence of the 
Duke’s refusal to take the Test, the Admiralty was put into ‘Com- 
mission, with Prince Rupert as First Lord, Mr. Pepys remaining as 
Secretary. This Board appears to have been abolished in 1684, the 
King taking upon himself the office of Lord High Admiral, which 
was retained by James II. until his abdication in 1688, when a 
Commission was again appointed by William III. With the exception 
of a short period in 1827-8, when the Duke of Clarence exercised 
the office of Lord High Admiral, the affairs of the Royal Navy were 
managed without interruption by the Board of Admiralty and the 
subordinate Navy and Victualling Boards, until the year 1832, 
when Sir James Graham, as First Lord of the Admiralty, obtained the 
passing of an Act to abolish the Navy Board and Victualling Board, 
and to confer upon the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty the 
entire control and responsibility of all matters relating to the Navy. 

Sir James Graham had no difficulty in making outa very sufficient 
case in favour of the reforms which he proposed. However vast and 
important the interests of the Navy might be, however varied and 
however prodigious the business to be transacted was, there could be 
little doubt but that its management by three distinct, and to some 
extent independent Boards, at any rate by three Boards, whose 
mutual relations were, to say the least, but imperfectly defined, and 
still more imperfectly understood, was a method at once cumbrous, 
inefficient and expensive. Of course there were not wanting 
advocates of the old system, and amongst them many men whose 
experience at the Admiralty and whose thoroughly statesmanlike 
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qualities entitled them to be listened to with the most respectful 
attention. Such were Mr. Croker, who had served for twenty-two 
years as Secretary to the Admiralty, Sir George Clerk, Sir Byam 
Martin and others, who had been members of former Boards, 
and whose administration had been as efficient as the machinery 
which they had to put in motion would allow. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that when any reforms are proposed, involving, 
as this did, a radical change in a long-established institution, they are 
sure to be met by an opposition none the less patriotic and conscien- 
tious, because founded upon the prejudice which always exists in 
favour of ancient traditions, and stimulated by the desire of those 
who had been a party to the former state of things to justify the 
sanction they had given to it. 

To all the objections that were urged against his new scheme, Sir 
James Graham could point triumphantly to the unsatisfactory 
condition of the business of his department. All the evils which 
proverbially attach to an imperium in imperio were apparent in their 
worst form in the Naval Administration of the three Boards: in- 
stances were cited of orders given by the Board of Admiralty, which 
the Navy and Victualling Boards had either neglected to carry out 
or had found impossible with the machinery at their command ; 
estimates of the money required for the Naval Service were laid 
before Parliament by the Admiralty, and the expenditure of the 
money voted was left entirely to the subordinate Boards. Hence it 
was often found that sums provided for one service by the Admiralty, 
were disbursed by the Navy Board or Victualling Board for other 
services, and the deficiency of one vote was compensated by the 
surpluses on the others. Thus it was clear that Parliament was 
virtually deprived of its constitutional control of the revenues of the 
Crown as far as the Navy was concerned. It was ordered that a 
stricter appropriation account should be kept, and the Registers of 
Stores should be more carefully watched ; but at the time that Sir 
James Graham entered upon office he declared that the books in the 
Navy Office were so much inarrear, that any attempt to complete 
them must be abandoned as absolutely hopeless, and in the state in 
which he found them he said it was impossible to obtain any inform- 
ation upon the very subjects of which they were intended to be 
records. 

It was impossible to doubt that the cause, or at any rate the prin- 
cipal cause, of these irregularities arose from the division and sub-divi- 
sion of responsibility. Nominally the Board of Admiralty, with the First 
Lord at its head, was collectively answerable for the whole adminis- 
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tration of the naval service, but then under the Board of Admiralty 
there were these two other Boards, subordinate indeed, but like the 
Admiralty itself holding their commissions by patents from the 
Crown, each of them collectively responsible for a portion of the 
business of the Navy. Individual responsibility there was none, and 
experience had proved, and still is continually proving that, to obtain 
good and efficient service it is essential that some one man should 
be entrusted with authority, and be compelled from time to time 
to give account of his stewardship. 

The course which Sir James Graham took went far to remedy these 
defects, although he shrank from carrying out the principle of undi- 
vided control to its complete and legitimate conclusion. He held 
it to be sufficient, or perhaps found it to be the only practical reform 
which he was strong enough to carry, to substitute one Board con- 
sisting of five members, besides the First Lord, for the three Boards 
which had hitherto existed, and under these five Lords he appointed 
five permanent officers as heads of departments, viz., the Surveyor- 
General, afterwards styled the Controller of the Navy, the Accountant 
General, the Storekeeper-General, the Comptroller of Victualling, 
and the Physician of the Navy, whose title was afterwards changed 
to that of Director-General of the Medical Department. Subse- 
quently the Transport Service and Coast Guard Service were placed 
under the Board of Admiralty, and besides these two a third depart- 
ment was added, that of the Director of Works, but these additions 
to the business of the Board did not necessitate any increase in the 
number of its members. 

In 1861, a select committee was appointed by the House of 
Commons “to inquire into the constitution of the Board of 
Admiralty, and the various duties devolving thereon ; also, as to the 
general effect of such system upon the Navy.” Unfortunately, this 
committee was dissolved without expressing any opinion upon the 
subjects of inquiry, but a mass of very valuable evidence was elicited. 
The country had now had nearly thirty years’ experience of the new 
system, and upon many points there appeared to be a tolerable 
unanimity amongst the witnesses examined. Nearly all of them 
expressed an opinion in favour of Sir James Graham’s system as 
compared with that which formerly obtained ; all agreed that the 
First Lord should be assisted by a Board or Council, of which the 
professional naval element should form a very conspicuous part, and 
all the witnesses deprecated a minute division of authority and 
responsibility. ‘The most important difference of opinion, as might 
be expected, lay in the question as to government by means of a 
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Board at all, and although it must be admitted that the majority of 
witnesses gave an opinion in favour of its continuance, it seems to us 
that the preponderance of the evidence, when carefully weighed 
both as regards the position of the witnesses and the views they 
actually entertained upon the constitution of the Board, and the 
status of its several members, was considerably in favour of its 
abolition. It is worth while to stop for a moment to review this 
evidence, as our deductions from it differ from the opinions expressed 
by many of the witnesses. 

In the first place, it should be borne in mind that the Board of 
Admiralty is appointed under letters patent by the Crown, and that 
nominally, that is, inasmuch as nothing to the contrary is stated in 
the patent, all the members of the Board are equal in power and 
authority, none being commissioned to act individually, but together 
in their collective capacity. It is this collective control and the 
preclusion from anything like individual action or undivided respon- 
sibility which in theory forms the essence of government by a Board. 
How it works in practice the evidence we shall advert to will show 
our readers. Let us first look at the evidence of those witnesses 
who gave a general opinion in favour of Sir James Graham’s system. 
The first of these was the Duke of Somerset, at that time First Lord 
of the Admiralty. His opinion was that a Board had many advan- 
tages, but those which he points out, such, for example, as the 
assistance which it can render to a First Lord on his entering upon 
office, the value of naval officers’ opinions in the review of a court- 
martial, the experience it gives to the naval officers who serve upon 
it of the whole business of the Admiralty, might obviously be obtained 
by the establishment of a permanent Council. Sir James Graham 
was strongly opposed on principle to government by a Board, but 
naturally looked with a sort of parental affection upon the system of 
his own creation, and accordingly pronounced that in his view the 
Admiralty was an exception to the general rule as to Boards. But 
Sir James Graham defended with some elaboration the practice which 
prevailed of regarding the members of the Board as generally subor- 
dinate to the First Lord, and gave several reasons for the opinion 
that it was necessary for the First Lord to assume a personal and 
supreme control and responsibility. The other Lords were to be 
regarded as responsible to the First Lord, and the Minister himseif 
must be held ariswerable to Parliament and the country. This 
witness also deprecated the entire change of the Board with each 
Administration, and spoke approvingly of the practice which had 
recently grown up of one or two members retaining their seats under 
successive Governments. 
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The opinions expressed upon all these points by Sir Charles Wood 
were almost identical with those of Sir James Graham, and Admiral 
Bowles was even in favour of the re-establishment of the old Navy 
Board, under certain modifications to prevent, if possible, its clashing 
with the Admiralty. Sir George Seymour approved of the system 
introduced by Sir James Graham as it was carried out in practice, 
regarding the First Lord as the really responsible Minister, and the 
other members of the Board as forming a merely consultative Council. 
The only unqualified verdict in favour of the Board system was that 
of Sir Francis Baring, who thought that no change could be made 
which would be advantageous to the public service. 

On the other hand, we find the entire principle of government 
by a Board condemned by Sir John Pakington, who considered its 
efficiency depended chiefly upon the ability and determination of the 
First Lord and the compliancy and weakness of his colleagues. Sir 
Thomas Cochrane stigmatised it as the worst possible machine for 
the administration of a great department, while Admiral George 
Elliot pointed out that in any emergency the Board was in practice 
set aside and the First Lord acted upon his own sole responsibility, 
sometimes even without consultation with his colleagues. Such is 
the evidence respecting the system which Sir James Graham estab- 
lished in 1832, and which lasted without any alteration for a period 
extending over nearly forty years. There is, of course, a great deal 
more in the Blue Book from which we have cited this testimony 
that points to the errors and shortcomings of the Admiralty, and 
many instances are referred to of the failure of the system; but we 
cannot enter at greater length into this part of our subject, as much 
remains to be considered, if we would form an accurate opinion as to 
the value of the changes which have been recently effected or pro- 
posed. 

In 1868, Mr. Childers was appointed First Lord of the Admiralty 
under the Cabinet which the latest reformed Parliament placed in 
office. With an energy and a determination to remove the unhappy 
notoriety that his department had achieved, of being the perpetual 
eyesore of our Executive, he set resolutely to work to change 
altogether the constitution of the Board over which he was to pre- 
side. ‘The Admiralty had always been a sort of enfant terrible; nota 
Session of Parliament passed but there was a debate upon the mis- 
management of the Navy; scarcely a Budget was discussed without 
a reference to the expensive and inefficient system which cost us 
more than the Marine Department of any other nation, and yet 
failed continually to supply us with a Navy adequate to the require- 
ments of the country. 
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The first blot which Mr. Childers desired to remove was the 
absolute impossibility of affixing the credit or discredit of any par- 
ticular measure upon any particular individual. Accordingly, without 
obtaining an alteration in the patent of appointment, he procured an 
Order in Council defining the exact duties of each member of the 
Board and the measure of responsibility which devolved upon him. 

The First Lord under this Order was to have the sole control of all 
matters relating to the Navy, and the ultimate decision upon every 
point of administration; he alone was to be held answerable to 
Parliament and the country, and, like Joseph in Pharaoh’s house, 
‘¢ Whatsoever was done, he was the doer of it.” To him were respon- 
sible, first, the Senior Naval Lord, for all matters connected with the 
personnel of the Navy, and in the discharge of these duties he was to 
be assisted by the Junior Naval Lord ; next, the Controller of the 
Navy, who now for the first time had a seat at the Board, and to him 
was assigned the whole business relating to the matériel of the Navy ; 
lastly, the Secretary, assisted by the Civil Lord, to whom were 
referred all financial questions, the Permanent Secretary fulfilling all 
the duties of the Secretariat. Here, then, was an important change, 
involving a very clear and well-defined personal responsibility for each 
member of the Board, but it must not be forgotten, in considering these 
reforms, that the Patent appointing the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty remained unaltered. With a view to facilitate and expe- 
dite the business of his Department, Mr. Childers placed himself 
constantly in direct and private communication with his colleagues, 
and the daily Board meetings fell into disuse. For the results which 
attended this scheme of reorganisation, we must refer to the evidence 
taken before the Select Committee appointed at the beginning of 
this year by the House of Lords, on the motion of the Duke of 
Somerset. Like the Commons’ Committee of 1861, the Duke of 
Somerset’s inquiry terminated without any report being agreed to; 
but we are not thrown entirely upon the evidence without assistance 
from the Committee, as two reports were proposed, although neither 
of them was carried. ‘The Committee was so equally divided 
between the nominees of the Government, and those who supported 
the system which had previously existed, that they could only agree 
upon reporting the evidence to the House. Impartially considered, 
however, there can be little doubt but that the report drawn up by 
the Duke of Somerset represented the legitimate and natural deduc- 
tions from the evidence which had been given. Both reports, as well 
as the evidence of all the witnesses examined, with a single exception, 
gave the preference to the former constitution of the Board. It was 
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generally held that the reduction in the number of the Naval Lords, 
the position which had been given to the Junior Naval Lord, as a 
mere assistant to the First Sea Lord, and the subordination of the 
Civil Lord to the Parliamentary Secretary, were injurious to the 
public service ; but the greatest defect of all, which the failure of Mr. 
Childers’s health brought out into most unfortunate prominence, was 
the infrequency, amounting almost to the abolition, of Board meetings, 
by which the only member of the Admiralty who was cognisant of the 
whole of the business transacted was the First Lord himself. Every- 
thing was concentrated in him, not only all action, but all knowledge 
of Naval affairs as a whole, and it became evident that as soon as 
anything transpired to withdraw him from an active share in the work 
of his Department, the whole system must collapse. There was no 
one competent to take his place ; the First Sea Lord knew of nothing 
that transpired, unless it related to those duties which had been 
assigned to him by the Order in Council ; the Third Lord could deal 
with nothing but the matériel of the Navy; the Financial Secretary 
held the anomalous position of being nominally only a servant of the 
Board, while he was practically one of the Lords, and, as such, had 
distinctly-defined duties allotted to him, and could only take action 
within his own sphere. So supreme was the First Lord, and so inde- 
pendent even of consultation with his colleagues, that he had issued 
and printed a minute upon the loss of the Caféain, animadverting 
upon the conduct of the Third Lord of his own Board, without 
reference to any of them. Here, it was evident, was the weakest 
point in the new system. If the First Lord was to hold the position 
of a sole responsible Minister of Marine, a Board, appointed by the 
Crown, and not selected by the Minister, was useless; if the Navy 
was to be governed by a Board, frequent consultation, in order to 
avoid the issue of contradictory orders and to ensure harmony of 
action, was essential. 

There was another change in the constitution of the Admiralty 
which Mr. Childers effected, and which appears, upon the authority 
of the Admiralty Solicitor, to have been beyond the legitimate power 
of the First Lord. 

The patent under which the Board was appointed gave it authority 
to appoint the five heads of departments who formed a part of Sir 
James Graham’s constitution, and two at least of these five officers 
were abolished by Mr. Childers, and another of them was removed 
from the subordinate position which he held and made a member of 
the Board. These changes did not seem to the Solicitor to be within 
the competence of the First Lord, inasmuch as the authority granted 
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by the patent was in his view mandatory. Even when a new patent 
was granted upon the retirement of one of the members of the Board, 
no alteration was made in these mandatory clauses, so it is reasonable 
to conclude that the Order in Council upon which the re-organisation 
was carried out was not designed to set aside the powers granted 
under the patent. 

The system introduced by Mr. Childers is that which, nominally at 
least, still continues, although in practice it has been considerably 
modified, in deference probably to the strong expression of opinion 
by all the witnesses examined before the Duke of Somerset’s Com- 
mittee, that the want of proper consultation between the different 
members of the Board was found to be detrimental to the conduct 
of business, and in several instances had led to serious misadventures. 

Unhappily we have recently had painful evidences that all is not 
yet right at Whitehall, that there is a screw loose somewhere, for it 
still was possible to lose the A/egera after the most solemn and 
emphatic warnings. 

If we glance for a moment at the constitution of Sir James Graham’s 
Board and that of Mr. Childers, we shall observe that in the 
reforms which were effected by each there were certain points in 
common and a certain identity of purpose, although the ultimate 
results were very various. Both Sir James Graham and Mr. 
Childers aimed at the concentration, in as great a degree as possible, 
of all authority and responsibility in the First Lord himself; both 
admitted the necessity which existed for a Board of Naval Officers 
to assist the First Lord; neither contemplated, or, at any rate, 
effected any change in the wording of the patent, but both acquiesced 
in the nominal equality of all the members of the Board, and at the 
same time sanctioned and approved of the practice, which long 
usage had established, of regarding the First Lord as not only 
primus inter pares, but, as a Cabinet Minister amongst less important 
officials only could be regarded, as supreme over them. Both of 
them held that the First Lord must be acquainted with the whole 
business of the Admiralty, and that his decision was sufficient upon 
any point to over-rule the opinions of the other Lords. The object 
which they had set before them, and had been able practically 
to carry out, was the simplification of business, through the more 
clearly defined personal responsibility of the Lords, and the establish- 
ment of the supremacy of the Minister, but neither Sir James 
Graham nor Mr. Childers carried out his theory to its legitimate 
conclusion. 

The evidence taken before those two Committees to which we 
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have referred leads us naturally to the following conclusions as regards 
the failure of both systems to provide a perfect machine for the 
government of the Navy. 

Sir James Graham’s system failed in establishing personal respon- 
sibility, and succeeded only in improving, though in a considerable 
degree it must be admitted, the cumbrous and unwieldy system of 
circumlocution which had prevailed during the reign of the three 
Boards. 

Mr. Childers’s system failed, in separating the members of the 
Board entirely from consultation with each other and himself, in 
deliberating with them in private only, and with each of them only 
upon the matters relating to his own particular duties. 

Both Sir James Graham’s and Mr. Childers’s system failed for 
want of a better knowledge of the business of the Department than 
a frequently changing Board can acquire. Mr. Childers, indeed, had 
all the advantage of retaining one member of the former Board as his 
colleague, and of securing for his assistance the experience of the 
Controller of the Navy ; but he failed to utilise these advantages by 
neglecting to hold deliberative Board meetings. 

What then is it proposed to substitute for these two systems? 
Let us consider what the country wants. First, we must have a 
Minister, and the Minister must have a Council. So much is admitted 
on all hands. It matters little what the Minister is called ; whether 
we revive the old title of Lord High Admiral, or whether we style 
him Minister of Marine, like the French, or Secretary of the Navy, 
like the Americans ; but a Minister with sole absolute authority and 
unfettered powers of action he must be—as responsible for every 
detail in the working of the Navy as the Secretary for the War 
Department is for the Army. But it must not be supposed that in 
depriving him of a Board behind which to screen himself from the 
consequences of his acts—as too often First Lords have been glad 
to do—we propose to debar him from what alone can be the guide 
of a civilian Minister upon professional matters—the advice and 
assistance of able and experienced officers. We have seen what 
stress was laid by almost all the witnesses examined before the two 
Committees to which we have referred upon the necessity for a 
Board and Board meetings; and the only ground upon which they 
advocate these appears to be that the First Lord requires the advice 
of naval men, and that nothing should be done without an ample 
discussion. It was for consultative purposes alone that the witnesses 
advocated the maintenance of the present Board system; but this 


end might be much more satisfactorily attained by the appointment 
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of a Council, and many of the evils of the Board system would be 
remedied. 

Above all, it should not be considered necessary for this Council 
to change with each Administration. In fact, the permanent heads 
of departments—whose experience would render their opinions of 
the greatest value to a political officer who for the first time perhaps 
in his life is turning his attention to naval subjects and finds himself 
suddenly charged with the whole conduct of the Navy—should form 
a conspicuous element in its constitution. What practical benefit 
can it be to a First Lord to have a Council as new to office and as 
inexperienced in naval business as himself? And how can it be 
expected that the Navy should be well governed by a constantly 
changing body of men? Some idea of what these changes are may 
be formed from the fact that since Sir James Graham’s system came 
into operation, a period of less than forty years, the First Lord has 
been changed eighteen times, and the office has been held by fifteen 
different Ministers, while more than eighty different men have filled 
the office of Lord of the Admiralty during the same period. What 
reason is there why the same principles adopted in the War Depart- 
ment and the India Office should not be carried out in the Admiralty? 
The business of these departments must be as varied, and is certainly 
as important, and yet there is no difficulty in obtaining Ministers 
competent to transact it. The interests to be represented and the 
claims to consideration must be as numerous and as diverse as in the 
Admiralty, yet a single Secretary of State, supported by under-secre- 
taries for each Department, in the case of the India Office, and by a 
staff of military officers presiding over different branches in the 
Commander-in-Chief’s Office, are found in every respect qualified to 
deal with them. 

What we desire to see, then, in the Admiralty is a similar system 
of government—a Minister of State, and a consultative Council in 
which the naval element shall be largely represented, and upon which 
all the permanent officers, heads of departments, shall serve. We 
are convinced that no reform short of this will be of practical advan- 
tage to the service, and there ought to be no difficulty whatever in 
carrying it out. The present Board of Admiralty, as revised by Sir 
James Graham, and altered by Mr. Childers, contains all the elements 
of the proposed alteration, so that the revolution would not be nearly 
so violent a one as might be imagined. Already we are told again 
and again of the undivided responsibility and power of the First 
Lord, and we are repeatedly reminded that the other Commissioners 
are only to be regarded as a consultative body; so that all that is 
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needed is to abolish the patent, which an anomalous usage has set 
aside, and to allow the Minister to select his own advisers where and 
how he will, only requiring him, however, to include in his Council 
the permanent chiefs of the Department, and assigning a minimum 
limit below which the number of naval officers upon it should not be 
allowed to fall. 

When public attention is once fairly aroused in regard to any 
institution which needs reform—as it has been lately in regard to the 
Admiralty—there is always good reason to hope that some tangible 
improvement may be effected, and we leave the discussion of this 
subject with some confidence that so clear-headed a Minister as 
Mr. Goschen and the strongest Government in the world will be 
able to achieve what has for years exercised the thoughts and pens 
of naval reformers, and bring about a complete reorganisation of the 
Admiralty, which may be in every way as satisfactory as the incom- 
plete measure of 1869 was fruitless and faulty. 








EDUCATION. 


HE great education controversy will be reopened in the 
coming session of Parliament. The subject can hardly 
fail to be mentioned once again in the Queen’s Speech. 
Mr. Forster has, no doubt, a Bill in readiness to amend 
the Elementary Education Act of 1870. Mr. Dixon’s Birmingham 
Bill has been for some weeks before the country. The position, as 
far as party is concerned, is peculiar. Advanced Liberals of Mr. 
Mundella’s class are ranged on the side of Mr. Forster and the 
Government. Earl Russell has cast in his lot with Mr. Miall and 
Mr. Dixon. In the midst of the confusion of conflicting views some 
of the elements of a compromise are dimly discernible. 

After the experience of eighteen months, there is no longer any 
hesitation upon the principle of compulsory attendance at school :— 
with little or no opposition that will probably be made the law of the 
land, and not any longer the mere law of the School Boards. _Parlia- 
ment will, perhaps, define the circumstances under which public 
elementary schools, independent of the rates, must be supplemented 
by Board schools. We may expect that an attempt will be made to 
bring the whole population under the operation of the Act of 1870 at 
a rate more rapid than that in which the constituencies have moved 
during the last year and a half. There is room, too, for something to 
be done either to improve the relations between the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners and the School Boards, or to make the public under- 
stand how the Endowed Schools Act and the Elementary Education 
Act are to work in unison. While awaiting the reopening of discus- 
sion on all these points and many more in Parliament, it may be 
useful to glance at our educational history since the hotly-debated 
measure of 1870 became law. 

The year 1871 made a very important chapter in the history 
of public education in England. Within those twelve months, the 
Universities Tests Abolition Bill was passed; the temper of the 
country was tried—and a little ruffled—by the beginning of the opera- 
tion of the Endowed Schools Act; and the middle classes as well as 
the working population of the greater part of England and Wales, 
suburban and rural, were keenly exercised in the business of 
attempting to carry out the provisions of that remarkable and 
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singular measure—the Elementary Education Act of 1870. We 
have been dealing, in fact, thoroughly, trenchantly, almost revolu- 
tionarily, with public education from the very highest grade to 
the very lowest. 

There is unity—half designed, halt accidental—in the purpose 
and tendency of these separate changes in our educational system. 
It is a theory of social and political life in England, not that there is 
no caste—for caste is as strong, though not as clearly defined, in this 
country as anywhere in Europe—but that caste is not a barrier to 
promotion among the subjects of the Crown, from the humblest to 
the most exalted and the most famous position. But while this 
condition of our national life has been recognised as a possibility, a 
privilege, and, indeed, as a right, ever since we had a Constitution, not 
very much has ever been done to facilitate the passage upwards of the 
gifted English child born to poverty and labour. The difficulties which 
have beset the progress of such a one have been in almost every case 
stupendous ; and very few, indeed, have ever been known to rise from 
obscurity to distinction without the help of private patronage or 
accidental good fortune. It is one of the joint objects of these three 
measures of reform in the three departments of national education to 
remove the handicap from the shoulders of the lowly, and to start 
every competitor as fairly as possible in the race, leaving the result to 
be determined by capacity and application. The circumstances of life 
will of necessity make some difference in the conditions of the con- 
test, but it may be fairly argued in the interests of the poor that 
legislation should remove as far as lies in its power every obstruction— 
and even try to bend existing customs and institutions which have 
grown up spontaneously in the land—to the end that the rewards of 
knowledge and the prizes which belong to superior faculties should 
show no respect to social degrees. 

We are not assuming that all this should be done without regard 
for other considerations which may be advanced in bar of this or that 
method of doing it. It may be that the legislature should halt at 
this objection and that, and make compromise with one interest or 
another which claims to be heard in arrest of the carrying out of the 
national plan of education. With respect to the Universities, grave 
questions may arise, and have arisen, as to whether certain sacrifices 
are not too dear a price at which to purchase the opening of the 
portals of the colleges to all comers. With regard to educational 
endowments, it may be contended—and has been contended—that too 
much violence is being done, not merely to the wishes of the founders 
of these charities, but to the presumptive privileges of trustees, to the 
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local incidence of the boon, and to the method of selecting those 
who are to profit by the charity. And when we turn to the Elemen- 
tary Act, many points arise touching the liberty of the subject, the 
claims and objections of ratepayers, and the objects and limitations 
of national education. Into these points of controversy we will not 
enter in this brief review of the position occupied by the whole 
question in the year 1871, but content ourselves with insisting that— 
whatever differences of opinion may exist as to the mode or the cost 
of the experiment—the direction it takes is: that while elementary 
education is provided for all, superior education, rising to the very 
highest, with all its advantages and privileges, shall be made available 
with the least possible difficulty to every child with capacity and 
industry to turn that higher education to account. 

That the recent changes in the laws which regulate the government 
of the Universities tend in this: direction is a fact that need not be 
enlarged upon. Whether wisely or unwisely, the Universities Tests 
Act abolishes restrictions which prevented or were calculated to 
prevent the admission of certain students. The country, apparently, 
is not so well convinced of the adaptation of the Endowed Schools 
Act and the schemes of the Endowed Schools Commissioners to the 
same end. The agitation against the Commissioners’ proposals in the 
cases of Emmanuel Hospital in London, Harpur’s Charity at Bedford, 
and generally where some indication has been given of what those 
plans are likely to be, is mostly based on the complaint that educa- 
tion, designed by the founders to be given to the poor, is to be taken 
away from the poor and transferred to the middle classes. This is an 
error. The schemes may be faulty. There may be interests likely to 
suffer by such alterations as those designed for Emmanuel Hospital 
and for the Bedford Schools; but there is nothing in those schemes 
calculated to prejudice the chance of any poor child, of superior 
natural capacity, obtaining a high grade—and ultimately a Univer- 
sity—education. It may be admitted that there are poor children, and 
poor parents, who will lose something by the change. Where the 
endowment is very large, and the population is comparatively limited, 
as in Bedford, the Charity, but for this Act, might have afforded a 
perfectly free education, of a quality superior to what is known as 
elementary, not only to a few poor students of superior capacity, but 
to a certain number of children of ordinary or inferior natural gifts. 
Under the new system the benefits of endowments will never reach 
the latter. Out of this fact grows the sense of injustice which 
has taken shape in opposition to the schemes of the Commissioners. 
There is a reply ready to hand. The Elementary Education Act 
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provides schools for all, at a very small cost in every case, and without 
fees to those who have not the means to pay. And if the poor father 
of a child of ordinary capacity alleges that under the old system his 
child might have been educated for nothing in a superior school, the 
answer is that in such schools there never yet was room enough for every 
applicant; that, therefore, a principle of selection had to be adopted; 
that selection has hitherto gone by favour, or perhaps by some form of 
corruption ; and that, therefore, while out of every hundred who were 
admitted there were only an average number of clever boys, out of 
every hundred who could not succeed in obtaining a nomination 
there were an equal number of clever boys to whom the chance 
was lost. Some advocates of the old system have been found 
to contend that the plea in behalf of the clever boy is unjust; but the 
State sees an advantage to the community in the higher cultivation of 
the superior capacity. The country has a thousand uses for men of 
great natural ability well educated. We want them as statesmen, 
as lawyers, as merchants, as teachers, as artists, as men of letters, as 
engineers. They are the men to render the nation prosperous, great, 
rich. They are the men to save us from every danger, to lead reforms, 
to make progress, to advance those movements and contrivances by 
which the condition of a whole people may be improved and their 
happiness advanced. 

The principle on which the Endowed Schools Act is based, and on 
which the schemes of the Commissioners are founded, may be 
explained very briefly. The Act abolishes the application of endow- 
ments to the giving of free education by favour of nomination. It 
decides that this class of gratuitous schooling {as distinct from that 
provided under the Elementary Education Act) shall be exclusively 
confined to cases of “merit,” tested by examinations, and that the 
education shall be of a superior, or what is called “‘ secondary” kind. 
It was difficult to see how this principle could be satisfactorily carried 
out before the passing of an Elementary Education Bill; but the 
measure of 1870 having become law, the course seemed comparatively 
easy: the Commissioners resolved to apply the great mass of the 
endowments of the country to the establishment of important secon- 
dary schools. But scarcely anywhere is there money enough in the 
shape of endowment to establish and support large and excellent insti- 
tutions. Therefore it became necessary to adopt a plan by which the 
fees paid by the middle classes of the country for the education of their 
children might be utilised for the general good. Suppose there is an 
endowment of £10,000. The interest upon that amount would be 
of but very little use in maintaining a secondary free school. But 
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establish a great school, with first class masters, and with every induce- 
ment to the middle classes of the district to send their children to it ; 
and then with the interest of the £10,000 provide as many free scholar- 
ships as the money will pay for, to be enjoyed by poor children, who 
in the Elementary Schools have shown their fitness for a higher 
education. This scheme achieves a double object. It is a boon to 
the poor, on the principle of selection by merit; and it serves to meet 
a deficiency which undoubtedly exists in the supply of educational 
facilities for the middle classes. Against this plan the cry has been 
raised that the money left by pious founders for the education of the 
children of the poor is being diverted for the benefit of the middle 
classes ; but the allegation is ill-founded. Undoubtedly the middle 
classes will benefit by the arrangement, because they will secure the 
chance of a good education for their children ; but they will have to 
pay the fu// value for the instruction, and all the monetary benefits of 
the endowment will go to children selected by merit from the classes 
for whose education the charity was left by the founders. The schools 
to be established by the Commissioners will be in three grades, the 
lowest affording an education one step higher than that given in 
Elementary Schools, the next an ordinary middle class course of 
instruction, and the third order, of which there will not perhaps be 
more than one in an average county, will be only second in importance 
to the Universities. 

The operation of the Elementary Education Act of 1870 began, 
practically, with the application of the local authorities, in several 
large towns to the Education Department for an order to elect School 
Boards. This was in September, 1870, and the first Board elected 
was that of Liverpool, closely followed by Manchester, Birmingham, 
and London. At the present time, there are about 350 School 
Boards, distributed over every county in England and Wales, except 
Dorsetshire, Huntingdonshire, Rutland, and Shropshire. About 
one-third of the entire number are in Wales, and one-ninth in York- 
shire, while Devon, Cornwall, and Carnarvon are largely represented 
on the list. During the time that the Bill was under consideration, 
and in the discussion on the subject for some years previously, the 
chief difficulties were the questions of compulsory attendance, the 
teaching or non-teaching of religion in public schools, and the 
method of raising a school-fund ; but though the Act leaves a certain 
amountof discretionary power to Boards as to compulsory attendance, 
as to the introduction of undenominational religious teaching into 
schools, and the amount of the charge that shall be laid upon the 
rates, no serious difficulty has arisen on any of these points. Almost 
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every Board has resolved to compel attendance at school ; in the 
great majority of cases Bible reading and some undenominational 
religious instruction will be given ; and, except in a few instances, no 
decided disposition has been shown to seriously limit education in 
order to spare the pockets of the ratepayers. The difficulties we 
have mentioned serve as reasons, in some towns and in numerous 
rural parishes, for shrinking from the appointment of a School Board ; 
but with the election these obstructions diminish exceedingly, or 
vanish altogether. The only source of real trouble has been the 
question whether or not those children whose school-fees the Board 
decides to pay by reason of the poverty of the parents, shall be 
permitted to attend a denominational public elementary school, or 
shall be required to be sent to Board schools only, the latter being 
purely unsectarian in accordance with the Act. As we are just now 
in the heat of the controversy, it is hardly necessary to say with what 
warmth this moot point is discussed on both sides. We doubt 
whether the difficulty will be set at rest without the intervention of 
Parliament. So strong is the feeling, both for and against, that we 
can see no issue out of the trouble by the victory of one party or the 
other ; the only hope is that the Government may hit upon some 
happy compromise in the course of the session. 

Notwithstanding trials, perplexities, and conflicts of opinion and 
of feeling, 1871 was a great year for the cause of education 
in England. Parties may now do their worst, but the work cannot 
be stopped ; the children of the people will be educated. 














THE NIGHT SCENE IN THE 
FOURTH BOOK OF THE A‘NEID. 





WAS night—the noon of night—the weary world 


Was reaping its repose, the woods were whist, 





And resting from its rage, the Ocean slept. 

In silence through the silent midmost Heavens 
Stars rolled, still were the fields. Each beast, each bird 
Of painted plume, that haunts the lucid lake 

Or bristling briar, laid to sleep by night, 

By noiseless night, forgot the toils of day, 

And soothed their sorrows in Creation’s sleep. 

But to the unhappy Queen comes no repose, 

The calm of night within her heart and eyes 

Sinks not,—care crowds ‘on care, with rage renewed 
Love, ruthless love, rises within her heart, 


Tossed to and fro on passion’s tossing tide. 


T. H. L. Leary, D.C.L. 














TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


I DO not know whether the writers of the day on metaphysical subjects 
will thank me for my championship, but in their behalf I am tempted to 
appeal against some of their critics. Because there is much apparent 
vagueness in ontological and psychological speculation, I have observed a 
habit among reviewers of speaking of the decisions of philosophers on 
" moot points as if they were matters rather of taste than of judgment. It 
is as if a Londoner should ask me, “ How can you think Paris more beau- 
tiful than London when it is so much more agreeable to believe London 
to be the most beautiful city in the world?” The most remarkable 
instance of this kind in my remembrance is to be found in Morell’s 
“History of Philosophy.” I have not seen the book for many years, but 
the effect of the passage I refer to was this, that while the great Quaker, 
Penn, in an eloquent passage, defined conscience to be a divine light in 
the soul of man pointing always to the good and the right, John Locke 
set down conscience as “ One’s own opinion of one’s own actions.” After 
quoting the two writers, Mr. Morell indulged in a little bit of rhapsody 
over the beauty of Penn’s view of conscience in comparison with that of 
Locke. Penn’s definition was grand, sublime ; Locke’s was mean and 
almost contemptible. The moral was plain. Let us rather accept the 
elevating and ennobling definition of Penn than the poor and grovelling 
conception of Locke. I am paraphrasing the passage from memory, but 
I can affirm that the compiler of the book passed over the logical merits 
of the two definitions as of little or no account, and applauded the one 
philosopher and deprecated the work of the other upon the question of the 
prettiness of their respective theories ; as though the palm were due not 
to him who should correctly define conscience, but to him who should 
endow the faculty with the most charming characteristics. I am re- 
minded of Mr. Morell’s note by a recent review of Mr. Lewes’s “ Bio- 
graphical History of Philosophy,” written by a gentleman known in 
critical circles as “ D.C.L. (Oxon.).” I am not going to enter into -the 
grand controversy between Mr. Lewes and the metaphysicians, but I 
take this as the leading fact in connection with the “ Biographica 
History,” that its author has arrived at the conclusion that man, by reason 
of the limits set upon his faculties, can never know anything of the 
“noumena” which underlie phenomena. Surveying the work of the 
metaphysicians, ancient and modern, he asks at the end of his history, 
What is the total result of all metaphysical inquiry? His own answer 
is that not a single proposition has ever been established except the 
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proposition that : Of the universe outside the phenomena of nature we 
know nothing. “ D.C.L.” objects. Very good; he has a perfect right to 
object ; but what form does his protest take? Does he show, in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Lewes, that a single proposition has been established in the 
direction of the solution of the great metaphysical problem? No. Does 
he offer any reason for thinking that the problem will be solved? No. 
He does not even commit himself to an expression of opinion that a 
solution is possible. But he says—we quote his article in the School 
Board Chronicle—“ Because, forsooth, the metaphysical investigators of 
the facts of consciousness have often, from imperfect vision, or from an 
imperfect analysis, failed to discover the hidden elements of reality in the 
world of being, are we to regard being as being a dream, and the world 
of reality a delusion, and the mind and all its active faculties as a mere 
unaccountable mass of phenomena—things which seem to exist but do 
not exist?” Now, “D.C.L.” knows that Mr. Lewes does not draw his 
conclusions from the fact that metaphysicians “have often, from imperfect 
vision or from an imperfect analysis, failed to discover the hidden elements 
of reality ;” for the author of the “‘ Biographical History ” insists that not 
“often” but “invariably” have the metaphysicians so failed, and not 
from “imperfect vision” or “imperfect analysis,” but because of the 
absolute limits set upon the human mind. This, “D.C.L.” speaks of as Mr. 
Lewes’s “eloquent and indiscriminate protest” against metaphysical 
speculation ; and he asks, “ What becomes of Mr. Lewes’s main objection 
to investigations of a metaphysical character?” It is Mr. Morell on the 
definition of conscience over again. Mr. Lewes sets down his judgment 
of the barren result of the attempt to solve the metaphysical problem ; 
“D.C.L.” talks of that judgment as an “ objection to investigations of a 
metaphysical character.” But Mr. Lewes’s opinion is not a mere matter 
of taste. I think the critics should take the philosophers on the philo- 
sophers’ own ground. 





To Lord Brougham and to some other notable men whose names 
may be counted off on the ten fingers, it has been given to hear what men 
said of them believing them to be dead. But perhaps no man in history 
has enjoyed what may be called the posthumous privilege in the precise 
way and in the full measure in which it has been accorded to the 
Emperor Napoleon. For eighteen years Europe has been asking itself 
what France would do when Napoleon III. died. That has been the most 
interesting problem offered for the speculation of the world by the most 
interesting nation on the face of the earth. It has occupied the attention 
not only of statesmen and stock-jobbers, but of every man who has an 
inkling of history and reads the daily newspapers. But of course the 
interest taken in the matter by the public would be feeble as compared 
with that of the Emperor himself. Independent of dynastic hopes, there 
would be a natural curiosity to know how France, which whilst he was yet 
with her had cursed his rule, would get along when relieved of it. What- 
ever difference of opinion there may be as to whether the Czsarism of 
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Napoleon III. was or was not the best possible government for France, 
there can be no doubt that Czesar himself strongly held the view that it 
was. The only way to settle the difference of opinion between himself 
and gentlemen of Mr. Kinglake’s way of thinking was to offer a means 
of comparison by introducing some other form of government and seeing 
how it worked. But there, as it seemed two years ago, the public had the 
advantage of the Emperor. It then appeared a necessary factor in the 
sum to be worked that the Emperor should be dead, and that the public 
should be left to look on whilst France “ rearranged” herself. That was 
all very well for the public, but somewhat uncomfortable for the Emperor. 
But the Fourth of September came, and, Jresto/ Napoleon III. Emperor 
is dead. France is free to govern herself, and has been trying to do so for 
now more than a year, and Louis Napoleon Bonaparte lives to look on 
from a quiet retreat in England. What his reflections are, and whether 
he sees in the events of the last fifteen months reason to change his 
opinion of the best mode of government for France, are questions upon 
which I will not speculate. But I can imagine that after twenty years 
of supreme rule under the special circumstances attending that of the 
Emperor Napoleon, it is almost worth while to have lost a throne to gain 
the point of observation enjoyed at Chiselhurst. 





INTELLIGENT men and women suffering under the misfortune of having 
been deprived of the use of one or more of the five senses might render 
valuable assistance in certain interesting inquiries. Generally, however, 
they are peculiarly reluctant to take the world into their confidence on the 
subject of their exceptional experience. Science finds it hard to define the 
exact range ofa particular sense, and still more difficult to understand the 
relations between sensation and thought, and between sensation and 
memory. Surely a man of superior intellectual gifts born blind, and 
another deprived of sight after many years’ experience of the powers of 
vision, might co-operate to great advantage in the investigations of the 
pyschologist and the physiologist. What sort of memory of colours is 
that of him who has been condemned to total darkness for twenty years? 
Are the bright hues of things painted, as it were, on the mind’s eye, and can 
he conjure up in his imagination the appearance of a meadow of grass or of 
a bed of blooming flowers as one does in a dream? Or had he that power 
for a time, and did recollections of colour then gradually fade and leave 
only vague notions instead of inward perceptions? And what fictions 
does the man born blind set up in the workshop of his brain to supply the 
place of the appearance of things on which he hears his fellow-creatures 
discourse? The peculiar and almost startling discovery that the eye sees 
only colour, and knows nothing of distance except by experience of the 
phenomena of light and shade and hue, is a very interesting subject of 
reflection ; speculators on such matters would be glad to know the exact 
limitations set upon the intellect of the blind in thinking upon such a 
theory. A great subject of controversy of late in connection with education 
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is the best method of teaching the deaf and dumb to communicate with 
others. Some advocate the language of signs against all other schemes, 
while a zealous band of doctrinaires insist that deaf mutes should be 
taught to talk like other people and to read spoken language from the 
motions of the mouth and lips of those with whom they converse. Both 
methods have been tried successfully. Now as to the powers of speech of 
one totally deaf I can mention an interesting example. It is my privilege 
to know a gentleman of great intellectual gifts, devoted to scientific and 
literary pursuits, who totally lost the sense of hearing by an accident, after 
he had reached man’s estate and had received a superior education. The 
deprivation occurred many years ago. He continues his studies and 
experiments, and is one of a circle of amateur and professional savans. 
His friends speak to him by a system of manual signs, but he talks like 
another man in reply, with this peculiarity, that it is growing year by year 
more difficult to make out what he says. He cannot, of course, hear him- 
self speak, and he regulates his sounds and articulations by memory, 
assisted by the associations called up by the constant habit of reading. 
But the sounds often run amiss. He is not correct in the management of 
time and cadence. In the process of inspiration and expiration he will 
omit to vocalise a syllable without being aware of the fact. These and 
other faults of speech arising from the impossibility of hearing himself or 
others are not serious difficulties to those who are very frequently in his 
company ; but less intimate friends and strangers must pay the very 
closest attention, and will then often fail to understand him. I submit this 
case to those who would have the deaf and dumb learn ordinary speech. 
They reply that in this case the man should cease to rely so much on mere 
memory, and learn to “hear with the eyes” and to speak by the rules of 
the new science of dumb speech. There I must leave the subject ; but I 
wish the deaf would contribute their experience and their opinions to the 
controversy. 


How many errors, I wonder, will creep into the few lines to which I 
intend to limit this paragraph? Either we all let pass a very large num- 
ber of mistakes in everything we write, or those who discourse on the errors 
of others are peculiarly liable to trip in the very act. When William 
Cobbett selected Royal speeches and State papers as examples of bad 
grammar for the exercise of his pupils, his book was analysed and found to 
contain numerous blunders. Indeed, it has been a favourite practice of 
some critics microscopically to examine for errors the works of men 
whose subject has been the mistakes of their predecessors. The late Dean 
Alford wrote a work on “The Queen’s English,” calling many authors, 
living and dead, to account for their inaccuracies of grammar, punctuation, 
and language; Mr. Washington Moon in turn convicted the Dean of so 
many errors in his own text that the uninitiated would imagine “The 
Queen’s English” to be the most carelessly written book ever published ; 
but when Mr. Moon’s work fell into the hands of the reviewers it was 
found to be hardly less vulnerable than that of the Dean. There was, I 
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think, scarcely a chapter in which some actual or constructive inaccuracy 
was not discovered. I have before me the preface of an old work wherein 
the author, foreseeing that mistakes would be found in his book, bespeaks 
indulgence, and thus refers to the errors of his predecessors and the 
blunders of those who set themselves the task of pointing out the 
inaccuracies of others :—“ Scaliger, in his exercitations against Cardan, has 
shown some twenty thousand errors in one small work ; and no one 
imagines he has picked it perfectly clean. Yet Cardan was no ill author. 
Bayle’s chief design in composing his dictionary was to detect the errors 
in Moreri, which he succeeded in so well, that his book has been called 
‘ The Errata of Moreri.’ Yet is not Bayle himself without his errors : a late 
writer has discovered some twenty-five in a single article of not quite so 
many lines. F. Hardouin, in the preface to his ‘ Nummi Populorum et 
Urbium, says it may be called ‘Errata Antiquariorum ;’ and yet M. 
Vaillant spied not less than three hundred errors at the first reading it 
over. So easy a matter is it to discover faults in others, and so difficult 
to prevent them in ourselves ! The most learned Dr. * * * * *, who offered 
to point out five thousand faults in the Lexicon of Hesychius, has been 
charged with committing forty-six in his emendations of the first book of 
Horace’s Odes, besides ninety in the notes. All the qualifications 
requisite for a faultless writer scarce ever occurred in a more signal 
manner than they did in Jos. Scaliger, whose book ‘De Emendatione 
Temporum’ is one of the top performances in the whole compass of 
literature ; yet has F. Petau discovered at least a thousand slips in it. 
Who then can be safe? He only who writes nothing or next to nothing. 
If a Baronius will compile ‘Annals ;’ Du Pin, a ‘Bibliotheque,’ or Baillet, 
‘ Jugemens des Savans,’ what triumphs do they prepare for future Pagis, 
Simons, and Menages?” All this is very comforting to the author who is 
sensitive of his reputation and who fixes his affections on his published 
works, 





WHILE Portsmouth hesitates whether a monument shall be erected to 
the memory of Charles Dickens in his native town, a project has been 
started in Ipswich to raise a statue in honour of Cardinal Wolsey. Great 
men must be cheap in the South of England and rare in the East if, as I 
anticipate, the movement in Suffolk should outstrip that in Hampshire. 
There is, as our class books informed us at school, a picturesque Tudor 
gateway in Ipswich, that formed the entrance to the college which the 
great Archbishop of York established in the town of his birth. Standing 
under the shadow of that architectural relic some eleven years ago, I saw 
the late Prince Consort, driving through College-street with the Mayor of 
the Borough, rise from his seat and gaze upon the handsome little pile with 
that earnest, thoughtful expression on his face by which Prince Albert is 
best remembered by those who saw much of him in public life. I do not 
know why Wolsey should not have a monument in his native town; and if 
a statue is to be erected it would be well that it should stand, if possible, 
under the archway of the gate of which the townsfolk are so proud. The 
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Cardinal had a belief in education far in advance of his age, and it would 
not ill become this generation, which has fixed its heart upon sending 
every child to school, to pay a tribute to the memory of one who in days 
of darkness attested by great liberality his faith in learning. But why did 
not Ipswich perform this act of homage last year, when occurred the four 
hundredth anniversary: of the Cardinal’s birth? 





For the sake of the self-respect of my countrymen occupying decent 
positions I wish the managers of our London theatres would all follow the 
good example set by a few and abolish the fee system. When a smart, well- 
attired man, of good address, and not without education, hands me a 
play-bill and shows me to a seat in the boxes or stalls, and waits to have a 
coin slipped into his hand, I commiserate him. I cannot help imagining 
that he must have had, originally, a natural repugnance to picking up a 
living after the manner of a crossing-sweeper, and I wonder how long it 
took to break down the instinct of honest pride and to reconcile 
him to this beggarly humiliation. His calling is one that he need 
not be ashamed of ; why should his mode of receiving his wages reduce 
him to the level of a cadger? I am sure I can detect a difference of 
bearing and character between the box-keepers who receive fees and 
those who do not. The latter is there to perform the service required of 
him, and he performs it and makes a favourable impression ; the former 
is simply a professional fee-taker. It is the business of his life to get 
shillings and sixpences, and to that end he devotes all his energies. You 
may see it in all his looks and all his movements, and the fact renders 
him an offence and an annoyance. You are anxious to give him his tip 
and to get him gone. He is a man, capable of better things, demoralised, 
and his habit of greed is a drawback to the pleasures of the play. 
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